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WHO’S WHO 


HILAIRE BELLOC, without exception the best 
known Catholic writer in the English-speaking 
world, contributes a charming little piece this week. 
It is one of those glimpses that Belloc catches and 
fixes... . C. F. WHITCOMB joins our company of 
authors for the first time. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Romance Language Department of the 
University of Maine and of Bates College. He is 
still engaged in educational work, but he finds it 
difficult to accept the pseudo-educational program 
of the Deweyite Progressives. Mr. Whitcomb was 
not always a Catholic. Another article on that 
topic, by him, is awaiting publication. . .. DORAN 
HURLEY again reports about the wisdom of his 
Mrs. Crowley. He treats her with great respect and 
tact. Everybody is liking Herself, in print and por- 
trait... . JOHN ALBROOK is a young man, of a 
military family, and is a student of political sciences. 
Speaking of his friends, he writes: “The problem of 
the place of the military in a democracy is often 
discussed. We laugh at the R.O.T.C., but we hate 
the thought of a standing army or any idea of con- 
scription.”. .. ART KUHL is also a young man in 
his early twenties. He is a staff member of the 
Queen’s Work. .. . NEAL M. VEIL, C.S.B., is an 
instructor in English in the St. Michael’s College 
School, Toronto, Canada. He is co-author of Mod- 
ern Catholic Poetry, a text anthology. . . . THE 
POETS are all among the great: Eileen Duggan, 
New Zealander, whose Poems have recently been 
issued in an American edition by Macmillan. Eliza- 
beth Belloc, daughter of Hilaire. Laura Benét, of 
the Benéts. Louise Crenshaw Ray, laureate of Ala- 
bama. Marigold Hunt, famous for her verses for 
children. 
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COMMENT 











RELATIONS between the United States and Spain 
will be friendly and prosperous, if they depend upon 
the two new Ambassadors. No better choice could 
have been made by the United States than that of 
Alexander W. Weddell. And this Review, having 
been somewhat critical of the State Department 
and the Government in their handling of Spanish 
affairs during the past few years, now offers hearty 
congratulations, together with unlimited commenda- 
tions. Mr. Weddell has had long experience in diplo- 
macy and has, in particular, dealt with Spanish- 
American affairs in a manner that has won the 
respect of everyone. In his latest post, as Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, he has proved that he under- 
stood the Spanish character and temperament, to- 
gether with all those niceties that combine in Span- 
ish culture. Of keen interest to us is the fact that 
Mr. Weddell was closely associated with the beloved 
Maurice Francis Egan when the latter was Min- 
ister to Denmark. In like manner, the Nationalist 
Government in Spain must be congratulated upon 
the selection of Juan de Cardenas as Ambassador 
to the United States. The editors of this Review 
have come to know Mr. de Cardenas very intimately 
during the course of the late international war in 
Spain. They have found him to be a man of the 
highest integrity, so loyal to his cause that he sac- 
rificed his life to it, of extreme tact and ingenuity 
in dealing with complicated and dangerous prob- 
lems, of undaunted courage though quiet in his 
manner. His contacts with the United States reach 
back some twenty-five years, and his appointments 
have been a curiosity in diplomatic annals. He was 
Ambassador to the United States from 1932 to 
1934, at which time he transferred to Paris. In 
1936, at the beginning of the Franco uprising, he 
resigned as Ambassador to France and was named 
envoy and representative of the Nationalists to the 
United States. After the recognition of Franco 
Spain by this country, he became chargé d’affaires, 
and now has completed the circle by once more 
becoming Ambassador. The United States and Spain 
must work in common and must cooperate in 
friendship. Mr. Weddell and Senor de Cardenas are 
representatives who will create the closest ties be- 
tween these nations. 


IN a comment of April 18 the Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican City organ, indicated the precise difficulty 
that lovers of peace will find with the President’s 
peace appeal to Hitler and Mussolini. “Considering 
the decisively hostile reception,” the Osservatore is 
quoted, “it must be stated that international ten- 
sion has been aggravated at least from the psycho- 
logical point of view.” Mediation, says the same 
organ, must pass beyond the “current phase of 
flaming polemics.” Opinions will differ as to the 
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wisdom of the President in making any appeal 
under present circumstances. Many believe he 
would have served a better purpose by keeping 
quiet. The difficulty is not with the right of the 
United States to make some such appeal. Minding 
our own business as a nation does not exclude the 
possibility of helping the world to avert a universal 
calamity in the great business which concerns us 
all: our common life upon the globe. The United 
States, by its commanding position, may be par- 
ticularly advantaged to make just such a contribu- 
tion. But if attempted, an appeal for peace should 
first and foremost of itself be pacific. It should seek 
times and occasions when its pacific intention can- 
not possibly be misunderstood. It should calm and 
not provoke, clarify and not enrage. The Presi- 
dent’s message has created new problems by not 
following this obvious procedure. 


ONCE again we object—and this time as loudly 
as we can—to President Roosevelt calling him- 
self the “head of the nation.” This title, for which 
there is no warrant whatever in the Constitution, 
is getting to be far too common on the lips of the 
Chief Executive, and it is time for somebody to call 
a halt. Perhaps our readers will recall that we made 
a similar protest more than a year ago, when the 
President, speaking at the Jackson Day dinner, said 
of himself: “Once more the head of the nation is 
working to uphold the morals of democracy.” And 
if memory serves, it was a little later, in his speech 
to the students at Chapel Hill that Mr. Roosevelt 
again paid himself the compliment of calling him- 
self “head of the nation.” Last week, in his cable 
to Europe, Mr. Roosevelt asked the dictators to 
make a statement of policy “to me as head of a 
nation far removed from Europe.” This Review is 
not concerned with hair-splitting, and we raise no 
clamor over exaggerated compliments offered by 
warm-hearted orators at political banquets. But 
we are somewhat appalled to find Mr. Roosevelt 
using the title with reference to himself, and do- 
ing so repeatedly. Can it be that the Chief Execu- 
tive really believes that he is actually head of this 
nation? The plain fact is, of course, that this na- 
tion has no head, and lovers of liberty, without at 
all being petty or legalistic, may and should object 
to any Government official assuming the title. With 
all due respect to Mr. Roosevelt, this Review points 
out once more that he is no more the head of the 
nation than Chief Justice Hughes or the presiding 
officers of Congress. In this country we enjoy a 
double form of Government. Mr. Roosevelt has 
nothing whatever to say about affairs in which the 
States are sovereign, and in the Federal Govern- 
ment he is Chief Executive—the head of one de- 
partment which is coordinate and in no wise su- 





perior to the legislative and judiciary. Under the 
United States Constitution there is no head of the 
Government or of the nation. 


JUDGING from the number of people who, under 
judicial scrutiny, used to be Communists but the 
moment they are questioned deny all connection 
with the organization, we were beginning to be- 
lieve that this Communist menace was grossly ex- 
aggerated. We had come to the conclusion that 
Earl Browder and Thomas Z. Foster were the only 
Communists in the United States. But it seems we 
were mistaken. There are four Communists now 
present in the country. Under investigation by the 
House Appropriations subcommittee, it has come 
to light that David Lasser and Herbert Benjamin, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the Work- 
ers Alliance, are also Communists. The Workers 
Alliance, Communist controlled and probably devi- 
ously directed from Moscow, has wormed its way 
into the position where it has become the recog- 
nized representative of workers on the WPA re- 
lief rolls. The shameful part of the story is that 
billions of dollars have been doled out to a project, 
good as it may be in itself, that is dictated to by 
an organization that advocates the subversive over- 
throw of our American form of Government. We 
have been sitting back smugly all the while re- 
peating the cant phrase: “It can’t happen here,” 
while directly under our noses it is happening in- 
sidiously, but none the less surely. It is high time 
that Congress take effective measures to bring the 
distribution of relief under its direct control. 


THERE is much discussion nowadays as to whether 
Catholics should emphasize the points we have in 
common with Protestants and Jews, and build up 
therefrom to a common principle of thought and 
action, or to emphasize the points in which Cath- 
olicism differs from all other groups, and present it 
in terms of its challenge. It is interesting to note 
that of two Saints, both canonized and made Doc- 
tors of the Church in our own day, the one, Saint 
Peter Canisius, the other Saint Robert Bellarmine, 
the former favored the non-isolationist policy, the 
latter the isolationist. If we may borrow a meta- 
phor from football, Saint Robert Bellarmine was 
for playing a conservative game, Saint Peter Ca- 
nisius for playing an open game. The danger of the 
conservative game is a low score, or no score at all. 
The danger of an open game is that you may lose 
the ball. It cannot be denied that the open game is 
the more interesting to watch. But is it the safest 
to play? Catholics can afford temporarily to lose 
the ball, but they cannot afford to lose the game. 
And, because all metaphors can be turned about, 
there is a sense in which the isolationist policy is 
really the offensive weapon, because it attacks in 
terms of essential Christian doctrines, whereas the 
other yields ground in terms of non-essential com- 
monplaces. And, as one noted coach put it: “The 
best defense is a good offensive.” Whatever be the 
merits of each method of Catholic Action, it is most 


necessary that all Catholics should be most insis- 
tent and importunate in their prayers to God that 
the right signals be called. For, we repeat, we can- 
not afford to lose the game, and our opponents 
should be informed of this from the blow of the 
first whistle. 


NUMBERLESS treasures in the line of rare books 
and valuable collections of periodicals belonging to 
Georgetown University were arranged, appraised 
and brought to light by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
former Editor of AMERICA, for the recent session 
of the Catholic Library Association at Georgetown. 
Among them was a caseful of books which had 
figured in libraries of early English Catholic colo- 
nists in this country. Many of them had remained 
for years upon shelves of country rectories. These 
rows of neat, carefully bound and preciously pre- 
served volumes are an index of the spiritual nour- 
ishment that kept Catholic Faith and practice alive 
for English-speaking Catholics in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This nourishment was not 
all just milk and spiritual pap. Most of it was fairly 
strong meat, of the type that would today be 
thought advanced and “highbrow.” Predominant 
were works on the Liturgy of the Church: minute 
explanations, historical and spiritual, of the mean- 
ing of the Mass, Church ceremonies and Church 
calendar; books of meditation upon the Gospels and 
the Epistles and popular commentaries on the 
Scriptures; works of controversy, refuting Jeremy 
Taylor and other non-Catholic divines; various 
practical guides for daily life. Early American 
Catholicism was no mere routine; it was nourished 
and sustained by reasoned conviction and rigorous 
practice. 


THE death of Judge J. Moss Ives at Danbury, 
Conn., on April 8 meant the loss of one of the most 
intelligent students of the philosophy of American 
history. A Connecticut Congregationalist, accus- 
tomed to think that Protestantism had enlightened 
the world and that New England had invented 
America, Judge Ives discovered through his own 
unwearying efforts that America’s greatness came 
from another and, to most of his co-religionists, 
quite unsuspected source, the philosophy of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas passed down through the later 
scholastics and reflected in the idea of the makers 
of our Constitution. He discovered that all our 
most basic concepts of man’s relation to society 
and government came down from a united Chris- 
tianity. The study of Maryland’s founding, de- 
scribed in his work, The Ark and the Dove, led him 
to important discoveries of the origins of religious 
liberty in the United States and the réle played by 
the Carrolls, especially Daniel Carroll, in the found- 
ing of the Republic. His death interrupted work on 
a life of Daniel Carroll which was absorbing him; 
it is now in the hands of his son, Bigelow Ives. 
Judge Ives always gratefully acknowledged the as- 
sistance given to him, over his many years of labor, 
by the members of the staff of AMERICA. 
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NOW AT LAST 
| SEE ST. PETER’S 


HILAIRE BELLOC 











WHEN I was present the other day at .the Corona- 
tion of the Pope I understood fully (and, I am 
afraid, for the first time) the splendor and satis- 
faction of St. Peter’s. 

It seems to be the only architectural work of 
man which has exactly fulfilled its object. It was 
designed to be the Central Temple of the Catholic 
Church; that is, to be the home and roof and gath- 
ering place of a society, universal, throughout the 
millions of mankind. Such a creation in stone must 
be a covering, a receptacle for man in the mass. It 
must receive, as its natural furniture, such myriads 
that the crowd of them shall be a symbol of the 
Church itself—and this with plenitude and without 
strain. It must have about it the note of complete 
success, although it deals with a spiritual and social 
fact beyond the power of human measurement. 

All this, St. Peter’s has achieved. 

We have in the English language two words 
which, like so many words in that language, seem 
to indicate the same thing, but really stand for 
things very different. These two words are “big- 
ness” and “greatness.” It was above all essential to 
those who designed St. Peter’s that they should 
achieve greatness. Mere bigness can always be 
achieved, without creative power and without vi- 
sion. You have but to consider something already 
existing and multiply it by two or by ten or by a 
hundred; and that is the fashion in which the thor- 
oughly imperfect and second-rate attempts to rep- 
resent the sublime. Such a fashion invariably fails 
of its purpose. 

In order to be great, a work of man must be con- 
sonant to the nature of man physical as well as 
man spiritual. Make a thing too big for its function, 
and you had much better not have made it at all. 
There are buildings of far greater height, there are 
some no doubt of far greater content than this 
supreme triumph. But an increased height for that 
vast vault would have made it no longer a vault, 
but rather a mountain. An increase of bulk might 
have made it striking in a landscape, but would 
have dissolved its proportions as a building. It has 
been said that it dwarfs the human beings which 
gather before its altar. It does not do so when these 
are drawn together in the great crowds for which 
the shrine was intended. It emphasizes the num- 
bers, but leaves them human. 

What is true of the scale of the thing is true also 
of its ornament. The ubiquitous gilding, the im- 
mense statuary, are consonant to the unity and 
personality of St. Peter’s. Those who have sought 
and received violent emotion, those who have been 
trained in the romantic tradition which colored the 
nineteenth century, do not appreciate what an in- 
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heritance they have in St. Peter’s, for St. Peter’s is 
the very opposite of the Romantic. It is the fullest 
type of the Classic—that is, of the artistic effort 
which does not attempt to say more than it can but 
is content to say even less than it might, and re- 
mains always within bounds. 

It was in this case particularly difficult to work 
thus, because magnitude was of the essence of the 
thing to be done. The temptation to exaggerate was 
present always but, save in one matter (the length 
of the nave) was always resisted. Nor would the 
nave have been too long, I believe, had the original 
intention of Michelangelo been kept. For I have 
read that he intended the new St. Peter’s of the 
Renaissance to be on the plan of the Greek Cross 
and that its present form of a Latin Cross would 
not have fitted in with what he desired the whole, 
and especially the dome, to represent. 

For that is another matter in connection with 
St. Peter’s which must never be forgotten: it is the 
creation of one mind as everything that is to be 
supreme in its own department must be. No one 
could conceive of a great poem written by many 
hands—at least, no one has yet imagined such a 
thing excepting dons who think that the Iliad of 
Homer was written by a committee or made up of 
a patchwork. Unity—unity reflective of the unity 
of man’s creative mind—is necessary to an endur- 
ing monument, and particularly if it be in the high- 
est social tradition, which is the Classic. 

Michelangelo himself was a man who at once 
gloried in and doubted his own complete fruition. 
His famous epitaph has in it more disappointment 
than glory. But I think that if he could survey his 
handiwork today he would be satisfied; though, 
perhaps, even such things as St. Peter’s seem but 
toys in the terra viventium, in the patria of the 
human soul. If this be not so, if what has been very 
well done by one man here on earth, a great build- 
ing or a great poem or a great picture, deserves 
some recognition in Eternity, then certainly St. 
Peter’s will take its place with the greatest of our 
Christian verse (or pagan, for that matter). 

Moods have changed so rapidly in modern times, 
particularly since the turn of the Middle Ages in 
the fourteenth century, that it needs great strength 
of conviction to affirm permanence of any model. 
Things which appear to be the height of human 
power in one generation are ridiculed in the next. 
But I think that if we give the process time enough, 
full classical result will always come into its own 
and attain (so far as is possible for anything of 
mortal make to attain it) permanence. It has 
proved so with the summit of Greek effort and I 
believe will prove so with the summit of our West- 
ern effort, which I find here on that slight rise of 
ground overlooking Rome. This judgment on St. 
Peter’s is not, at the moment, popular; a genera- 
tion ago it would even have seemed ridiculous. It is 
more than an opinion; it is a conviction. I confess 
to the conviction; I confess my adherence to it. 

How many years has it not taken me to reach 
that point! I first came in under those timeless 
arches just forty years ago. Only today do I see 
what they are. 





BUY CHRISTIAN—SAYS HE-— 
LEARN TRUE AMERICANISM 


Mrs. Crowley remembers Know Nothings and Ku Kluxers 


DORAN HURLEY 











SO tempestuously did Mrs. Patrick Crowley come 
down St. Mary’s Street that her cape and her veil 
flew out furiously behind her. There was that in 
her eyes and in the tight set of her mouth, I saw as 
she neared me, that boded anything but good for 
someone. 

Her lined old face was working with anger as 
she came abreast me, just where the statue of Our 
Lady in the churchyard stands, blessing the street 
and all who pass. Our statue is not the customary 
reproduction of the Virgin who appeared to Berna- 
dette at Lourdes, but of a younger Mary. It is of 
Our Lady of the Annunciation to whom Father 
Sullivan, our first resident pastor, dedicated the 
old parish many, many years ago. That was when 
our present granite church replaced the little wood- 
en chapel with the lean-to sacristy that was Mill- 
ington’s first Catholic church. 

Over a hundred years ago when the chapel was 
built, anti-Catholicism was strong in New England 
and our people were few and scattered. But in time, 
the tiny congregation grew to respectable size, and 
the cry of “No Popery” was banished by the an- 
swer our people gave to Father Abraham’s call for 
volunteers. 

It was then Father Sullivan began the building of 
the new stone church and he dedicated it to the 
Mary to whom the Angel Gabriel appeared to an- 
nounce to the world that we, the Catholics of Mill- 
ington, had proved ourselves worthy Americans. 

The old pastor erected the statue as a memorial 
to Father Sullivan who is buried in the churchyard. 
The old pastor loved the statue. “The Lily of Is- 
rael,” he used to call it to the children who always 
swarmed about him when he crossed the yard to 
the rectory. It is as “The Lily of Israel” we know 
it now, affectionately, in the old parish. 

I do not think Mrs. Crowley, in her headlong 
passage, would have noticed me had she not drawn 
up unconsciously to make the little genuflecting 
curtsy our women accord to the statue and to 
Father Sullivan’s grave beneath it. We men, with 
the same reverence, lift our hats as we pass by. 

She recognized me with a gasp, but her face soft- 
ened and I could see that her rage, whatever its 
cause, was not directed against me. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “Well! I tell you I never 


listened to such nonsense in all my born days. 
Why! ... the nerve of the man to try to tell me... 
me... What was what and who was who. I declare 
I don’t know when I’ve ever been so wrought up. 
I didn’t hardly dare to answer him . . . he had me 
so provoked. But answer him I did and strongly, 
too. I told him a thing or two, then. But I finally 
had to leave him lest I lose my temper, and tomor- 
row the First Friday.” 

“What on earth is the matter?” I asked cautious- 
ly. “Surely nothing important enough to get you 
so worked up. At your age. 

“At my age! Well then, young man, I’ll tell you 
there’s one thing I have at my age, and that’s the 
sense I was born with. And at my age, too, al- 
though it’s years since I studied it, I know the 
Catechism and I know the Gospels . . . which is 
more than I can say about some people. For if they 
ever did, their lessons went in one ear and right 
out the other.” 

“But you still haven’t told me what it is all 
about,” I ventured again as she paused for a quick 
intake of breath. 

“Then I’ll tell you,” she began at once, “if you’ll 
only let me get a word in edgewise. This is what 
it’s all about. That Smith fellow ... you know whom 
I mean . .. the one that never did a tap of an hon- 
est day’s work in his life until he got on the WPA 
... and even there I think he’s a great help to the 
Republicans . . . he is what it’s all about. 

“Not ten minutes ago he stopped me on the 
street and shoved a handbill at me without so much 
as a ‘by your leave.’ ‘Take this,’ said he, as bold as 
brass, ‘study it up and be there in the hall at half 
past seven Wednesday night. It’s your duty.’ 

“Well . . . ket alone the fact that I haven’t missed 
a midweek Lenten service on Wednesday night in 
over forty years, why the like of him should be 
telling me ...me...my duty. No matter. I took 
the paper and pulled up my glasses on the chain to 
have a look at it for curiosity’s sake. ‘Learn True 
Americanism,’ it read; ‘Be Present at the Monster 
Mass Meeting Wednesday Night in Mechanics’ Hall. 
Noted Speakers Will Instruct You How To Help 
Save America.’ 

“T got that far when this Smith broke in again: 
‘You people have been living like ostriches too long’, 
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he said, through a cloud of cigarette smoke. ‘But 
we'll give you the facts. Our motto is Save Ameri- 
ca.’ 

“ ‘From what?’ said I, for the sake of an answer, 
thinking all the while that he was a poor sort of a 
specimen to depend upon to save anything. If he 
didn’t dodge the Draft itself he showed no tears at 
not being called up. Then my eye lit on some print 
at the bottom of the handbill. Buy Christian, it 
read, and Save America. 

“When I saw that I gave him a look that would 
have withered an honest man... but did it wither 
him? It did not at all. 

“Tt’s the Jews,’ he said very slyly, puffing his 
cigarette. ‘From now on Buy Christian and we'll 
destroy ’em.’ 

“Well, I’m usually pretty quick at the uptake, 
but it took a full minute before that sunk in. ‘Oh,’ 
I said, ‘you mean that I shouldn’t patronize Jake 
Rubinovitch the tailor, and Yolkmann’s Market?’ 

“ *That’s right,’ he said. ‘Boycott ’em. Drive ’em 
out of business. Save America.’ 

“ ‘Let you save your breath to cool your por- 
ridge,’ I told him then straightforwardly. ‘For if 
America is going to be saved by my taking the 
bread out of the mouth of a decent, clean-living 
man like Jake Rubinovitch by whom the old pastor 
set great store, then it’s not my America, and it’s 
not worth saving!’ 

She turned to me after a minute. “The old pas- 
tor and Jake used to read Hebrew together by the 
hour . . . and Jacob considers me his friend. It 
makes me fill up when I think of anyone asking 
me to hurt my friend . . . and the friend of the old 
pastor. 

“But that didn’t faze this whipper-snapper. 
‘Stick by the Irish,” he told me point-blank, ‘The 
Jews are out to do them in. The boycott is the 
thing.’ 

“ ‘But if I boycott Yolkmann’s Market,’ I said, 
trying to be as calm as I could, ‘he’ll lose business 
and have to lay men off. And who has he working 
for him? . . . Peter Duffy at the meat counter, 
Andy McGrath in the vegetables, and Molly Ryan 
and Josephine Finerty in the cashier’s cage.’ I could 
have named ten more but they didn’t come to mind. 

“He had no answer for that, nor could he have. 
For while I can’t speak for anywhere else, here in 
the old parish that’s the way it is. If the Irish have 
been slow to hire Jews, the Jews have always been 
quick to employ a good man or a good woman no 
matter who or what they were, I'll say that for 
them. 

“Well, then he pulled these leaflets out of his 
pocket, and shoved them at me. The Protocols of 
Zion, one was headed. And the other in black print 
read: Benjamin Franklin Warns America of the 
Jews. Imagine the man pulling those things on me 
. .. when every Catholic paper and magazine I sub- 
scribe to, and I subscribe to a good many, have 
come out flatfootedly for the past year denouncing 
them as forgeries. 

“Still, I looked at them, and tucked them away 
in my bag. I’m taking them over to the new pastor. 
He’ll be very interested to know what’s going on 
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round about him . . . for you know the most stirring 
sermon I think he has ever preached was on our 
late blessed Holy Father’s denunciation of exces- 
sive racialism. 

“*We Catholics must band together’ were the 
last words out of the fellow before I sailed in to 
him, and gave him a good stout piece of my mind. 
We Catholics! . . . and I know if I asked the rap- 
paree the last time he made his Easter duty, I’ll bet 
he couldn’t tell me.” 

“What did you say?” I broke in eagerly. I must 
confess I was heart and soul in sympathy with her 
indignation. 

“First off,” she began and with great dignity. “I 
quoted to him the Sermon on the Mount and Our 
Lord’s emphasis on love of neighbor. And I quoted 
to him from our dear late Holy Father. 

“T told him no one could question my American- 
ism. My father and my husband fought to save the 
Union, and I gave my boy, Dermot, in the war with 
Spain. I didn’t stress that . . . that’s my affair... 
but I did stress this, that what he and those behind 
him were doing was nothing more nor less than 
reviving the only blemish on the fair name of our 
country, the Know-Nothing movement of the ’fif- 
ties, the A.P.A.’s of a later day and the Ku Klux 
Klan of our own modern time. 

“It was against us Catholics the bigotry and the 
hatred was then . . . the Jews weren’t in this coun- 
try in sufficient numbers to be singled out espe- 
cially. But the whole groundwork was the same. I 
have heard my father tell many times that it was 
fear that the Irish, fleeing the desolation of the 
Famine, would take away men’s jobs that gave the 
Know-Nothing Party its rise to power. Today, that 
same feeling is being drummed up because exiles 
from Germany are seeking haven here in the same 
way. Exiles or refugees, it’s the same thing .. . al- 
though ‘exiles’ has grown to have a respectable 
sound ... and ‘refugees’ hasn’t . . . yet. 

“My father was in Boston when the Ursuline con- 
vent was burned in Charlestown, and he had friends 
and kinfolk who had to barricade their houses for 
three days the year before against the onslaughts 
of an anti-Catholic mob. When the Know-Nothing 
movement rose up he lost his good job because he 
was a Catholic, and my mother had to pinch and 
scrape to get by. I myself have heard old Father 
Sullivan tell of Pope’s Day in November when the 
ruffians of the town would burn an effigy of the 
Holy Father in front of our chapel, and the town 
watch would stand idly by in sympathy. Maria 
Monk and these Protocols come from one and the 
same source . . . the father of lies. 

“That’s not the half of what I told him, but it 
will serve to give you some idea. But what I did 
make plain, what I did impress upon him for all I 
was worth, was this: that what he was sponsoring 
was an insult to my Faith; an insult to the memory 
of my own persecuted ancestors in holy Ireland; 
and an insult to the principles of liberty and equal- 
ity for all upon which this, my country, was found- 
ed. That’s what I told him.” 

“God save you, Mrs. Crowley,” I said, and I lifted 
my hat and said it reverently. 





A WAR NOTE 
TO THE POWERS THAT BE 


ART KUHL 











WHEN I use that phrase in the title, “powers that 
be,” I am referring to all of you nice gentlemen 
that will decide whether or not this country ever 
goes to war. Just now, when our newspaper head- 
lines are giving thousands upon thousands of 8:27 
commuters indigestion at the morning breakfast, 
and when we hear from every quarter the news 
of the war that is to begin day after tomorrow, I 
thought that you might be interested in hearing 
what I thought and think about the situation. 

Of course, I am not a newspaper editor, nor a 
foreign war correspondent, nor a diplomat, nor 
anyone else whose opinion makes or breaks a war. 
But I happen to be a young American. I happen 
to be twenty-two years old. I am in good physical 
condition. I wear glasses, but only for reading. 
My heart, my lungs, my arches and my mind are 
relatively umimpaired. In other words I am one 
of your prime prospects for the army or the navy 
or the marine corps. I am one of the young men 
who will have to be up in the front line if we go 
to bat in an international fracas. 

Now I have heard that my generation is one 
that will be easily reached by propaganda in case 
of a new conflict. We did not know what was go- 
ing on in the last war, and so we are not infected 
with the dread that comes from actual contact 
with carnage. All you will need to do, they tell me, 
is to put a few pretty girls up on the recruiting 
stand with the sergeant, trot out a couple of good 
bands with some nice march tunes, unfurl Old 
Glory two or three times, and we will rush off to 
make the world safe for whatever it will be that 
we are making the world safe for next time. 

Confidentially, dear powers that be, that is so 
much hog-wash. 

Oh! it will be easy to get some of us without a 
draft; that is only natural. But I would not count 
on a wave of hysterical support, if I were you. 
Not by a long shot. I know the way that I and 
most of my associates with me feel about this thing 
called war. 

We go down to the corner drugstore and mutter 
about how idiotic this guy Hitler is. Who does he 
think he is anyway, running all over those little 
countries? And occasionally we remember to take 
a swipe at our good friend the Duce, now that he 
has gone in for building new wings on the empire. 
And we say that something certainly should be 
done about it, because those mugs over there in 
Europe should not be allowed to get away with 
things like that. But we are counting on someone 
else to do the doing. 

Even those of us, I am one of them, who have 
been what you impressively call anti-isolationists, 


who have been saying for years that the United 
States must cooperate with other nations of the 
world, who have been plugging for international- 
mindedness among our people—even we are pretty 
well decided that this particular instance is very 
much an exception to our old rules. It was all right 
to talk cooperation when you still had somewhat 
civilized nations with whom to cooperate, and when 
you did not have to take sides and choose between 
murderer and murderer. But things, somehow, have 
changed. 

There is supposed to be an alliance of democratic 
nations over there in Europe, but I have been hav- 
ing trouble finding the democracies. England her- 
self may be considered a democracy if you are not 
too particular about definitions; but certainly, the 
British Empire, for all the self-determination in 
colonies, bears no slightest resemblance to a popu- 
lar government. France’s excuse for democracy 
has always been a bureaucracy, and it seems now 
to be going directly into dictatorship. Russia, of 
course, has never had the slightest claim to the 
title of democracy. 

And as for international policies, England has 
shown herself too ready to pick and choose par- 
ticular little instances in which to be noble and 
protective; her background is against her, and her 
present record is not a pretty one. France has al- 
ways disgusted us, at least slightly, when it came 
to international affairs; and her leanings toward 
Communism have just about washed her up, at 
least as far as we are concerned. And I am not 
particularly anxious to provide a neat set-up for 
the Third International by helping Russia along. 

On the other hand I have always disliked the 
Fascism of Italy, and the Nazism of Germany, and 
the war-lordism of Japan. The aggressions of that 
triumvirate have not done anything to make me 
change my mind about their policies. 

In other words I do not like the line-up with 
which we are being presented. I would not like to 
have to go out and get myself killed off in support 
of one or the other of the unholy threes. My philos- 
ophy courses back in college told me that there 
could be such a thing as a just war. But I know 
that if we fight in the coming one, we shall be 
fighting in a war that stinks to high heaven with 
injustice. And I have no desire whatsoever to stake 
my life in that kind of war. 

Really, I have not any desire to stake my life 
in any kind of war. Perhaps I am very peculiar in 
this, but I would really like to be allowed to work 
at my job and marry and raise a family; I would 
like to be allowed to live a very normal life. But 
while I would be willing to give up those things 
in certain instances, while I would be willing to 
fight for some things that I hold even more precious 
than just my existence, this carnage into which 
the world seems to be plunging so steadily just 
isn’t one of those instances. 

That war, if it comes, will be odorous with in- 
justice from the very beginning. There is not go- 
ing to be much sense in your trying to convince 
us that it is not. You may be able to pin the im- 
mediate war guilt on one thing or another, on one 
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nation or another; I know that. But you are not 
going to be able to convince any of us that the 
post-war history does not exist and that any one 
nation can be accused of being an aggressor when 
the whole era since the last conflict has been filled 
with double-dealing and trades and knifings be- 
tween nations. 

No; I’m sorry. But you are not going to be able 
to make one side or the other look attractive if 
the war comes. And you are not going to be able 
to get us to fight in a war in which we do not 
believe. 

There is almost a certain callousness about our 
attitude just now. If the nations of Europe want 
to go through another dog-fight and destroy one 
other, there is, perhaps, nothing that we can do 
to stop them. But we can do something about 
our own country, and we have every intention of 
doing it. Our country fought the last war to save 
the world from a Wilhelm, and we wound up with 
an Adolf. This time we will let someone else fight 
the thing out and worry about what they will get 
from the battle. 

We are going to shout until we are red, white 
and blue in the face against any move of our Gov- 
ernment to enter anybody’s war. We have enough 
problems of our own to worry about over here just 
at the moment, thank you, and we would rather 
not have our lives complicated or ended by some- 
one else’s fight. 

So if you are counting on us to help you in the 
next war, if by any remote chance you thought 
that we were really interested in leaving this coun- 
try to keep an appointment with a bullet across 
the seas, please revise your judgment. I am young 
America, and I have no slightest intention of be- 
coming dead America. 


THE AMERICAN CONCEPT 
OF CITIZEN DEFENSE 


JOHN ALBROOK 











THE problem of military power in a democracy is 
always a difficult one. It appears as if this question 
were soon to be presented to the general considera- 
tion of the American people. Every government 
needs, by force of arms, to maintain its powers at 
home and its protection from across frontiers. 
There is always a question, then, whether or not a 
democratic people, in order to protect itself from 
foreign enemies, may not be building up an army 
to maintain itself at home. It was fear of this pre- 
dicament which aroused in early Constitutional 
days such an aversion to a standing army that the 
United States very nearly did not have one at all. 
And those were days when the average citizen with 
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a rifle in the corner of his home was much more 
nearly a match for the trained professional than he 
is today when the “regular’’ force is equipped with 
automatic rifles, machine guns, gas grenades, and 
armored tanks. 

Readers who recall Silas Bent McKinley’s book 
on Democracy and Military Power, and Charles A. 
Beard’s capable preface, will have no trouble in re- 
lating current facts to the thesis there presented. 
As Professor McKinley argued, democratic ages 
marked by popular government were those when 
weapons of warfare were simple, readily procur- 
able, and principally waged by foot-soldiers. Auto- 
cratic ages were those in which expensive equip- 
ment and intricate skills determined the method of 
combat. 

In addition to these facts which are always worth 
considering, there are others more current today 
which should strike the mind of the average Ameri- 
can, After decades of stagnation, it appears that 
the United States Army is about to be provided 
with the most modernized types of rifle, field artil- 
lery, military airplane, anti-aircraft gun and mech- 
anized combat vehicle. This “rearmament” pro- 
gram is to be instituted by an administration which 
has frequently been accused of desiring personal 
perpetuation in office and even of tending toward 
dictatorial characteristics. It is urged on the 
grounds of comparative international weakness in 
this troubled era, where the fate of Ethiopia, Man- 
churia, and Czecho-Slovakia may predict the future 
of governments similarly weak. 

We may have no desire to quarrel with the tech- 
nical recommendations of military experts as to 
the character of the new weapons needed or as to 
the necessity of acquiring them from the viewpoint 
of practical national defense. But we may, at the 
same time, refuse to look at the matter solely from 
a single side. It is quite proper to consider the ulti- 
mate effect of the measures now proposed upon 
democracy itself: Our concern over this situation is 
for the moment political purely, leaving the mili- 
tary to military men. When they have spoken on 
the facts as they have seen them, it is only proper 
for students of political science to speak from 
theirs. 

Readers of George Field Eliot’s Ramparts We 
Watch, who were acquainted with the military or- 
ganization of the Army of the United States were 
greatly puzzled by one matter. After estimating the 
force which might conceivably be brought against 
our shores and also the preventive force which 
might reasonably be maintained for purposes of 
national defense, he arrives at a plan. This plan 
presumes a Regular Army only slightly greater 
than what we now have, and a National Guard 
somewhat stronger—these to furnish an “initial 
protective force.” These Regular and Guard units 
would be supplemented by units which would fur- 
nish early increments to bring the embodied units 
to fighting strength. In his whole picture he com- 
pletely omitted to integrate the Organized Reserves 
into the scheme. He practically left them out. That 
this was an intentional omission may be gathered 
from his other passages. Elsewhere, he said that 








the old army policy was based upon the World War 
expeditionary force experience, totally useless for 
mere national defense. 

Now, of course, such a view is totally at variance 
with the “military policy” in 1920 established by 
the Act of that year. That Act envisaged nine army 
corps to be embodied in time of war, each to con- 
sist of one Regular Division, two Guard Divisions, 
and three Reserve Divisions. But note that in this 
“policy,” as in Major Eliot’s plan, the Guardsmen 
are about twice as numerous as the Regulars. But 
note, also, thai the Reservists are now, under Major 
Eliot’s plan, no longer considered. In other words, 
the tremendous skeleton of the Organized Reserves, 
with their officers taking regular training both vol- 
untarily and for pay, is thrown aside as a useless 
draftsman’s sketch. 

However, the vital factor in all of this is not in 
the figures but in the ideas. ‘““The military policy of 
the United States as established by the Act of 
1920,” we have often been told during the past 
decade by Secretaries of War and by oratorical 
generals, was in complete accord with historic 
American tradition. With an ingrained aversion to 
large standing armies, arising from memories of 
soldiers on the floor of the House of Commons as 
well as from Redcoats on Boston Common, the 
American prefers—we were told—to entrust the 
major part of his national defense to citizen lead- 
ers and civilian fighters. The one-two-three propor- 
tion seemed to insure such citizen predominance, in 
a ratio perhaps of five to one, at least three to 
three. 

The National Guard is subject in many particu- 
lars to the call and control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In June of 1933, there was created “the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States’”—a force even 
more fully under Federal control, in which officers 
and enlisted men take dual oaths, to the Federal 
authority as well as to the traditional state author- 
ity. This tends to professionalize the National 
Guard even more. Consequently, when Major Eliot 
eliminates from consideration the Reserves, he not 
only reduces the citizen element but has perhaps 
eliminated that element entirely. If so, he abandons 
what has been constantly termed “our historic tra- 
dition.” 

It may be possible that we blame Major Eliot too 
much. His volume is too replete with recognizable 
details and “official” concepts for us to assume that 
he is at variance with War Department General 
Staff ideas. Indeed, you have only to look at Gen- 
eral Craig’s description of the “initial protective 
force” which he gave a year ago to a committee of 
Congress to see that he, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
was also leaving out of the picture the Organized 
Reserves (the biggest civilian component) just as 
thoroughly as Major Eliot left it out of his book. 
He said: 

The first objective is the immediate mobilization 
of a force of approximately 400,000. This force would 
consist of existing Regular Army and National 
Guard organizations, with limited recruit augmenta- 
tion, and is designated as the initial protective force. 


The second objective is the augmentation of the 
initial protective force to a _ balanced-all-purpose 


force of approximately 730,000 in units and an addi- 

tional strength of 270,000 unassigned enlisted men 

who will be used as replacements or for the forma- 
tion of additional units. 

Nowhere in this can we find any mention of the 
Organized Reserve Divisions “who carry on the 
traditions of the splendid combat units of the 
A.E.F.” The initial organizations are to be Regular 
and Guard, “with limited recruit augmentation”; 
and these are then to have an “augmentation” to a 
strength of 730,000, and even the “additional 270,- 
000” are not to be reserve units at all, but “replace- 
ments” or for the “formation of additional units”. 

Those who would blame Major Eliot must argue 
elsewhere. 

Those who saw in the nine-corps-area army of 
three components a prospect of another overseas 
war under the auspices of the League of Nations 
may, perhaps, be glad that we have receded from 
such an army plan as decisively as we have re- 
ceded from the possibility of participation in Euro- 
pean squabbles. Yet, those same people must con- 
sider the political effect of an almost exclusive de- 
pendence for military strength on the standing 
Regular Army and on the new, more thoroughly 
Federalized National Guard. 

These two will be modernized. It is very likely 
they will be thoroughly re-equipped. “However, the 
reservists will still be there,” it is possible to re- 
mark. “They will be present in the Republic just 
the same.” To such a remark, it might be replied 
that if these reservists are being left out of the per- 
sonnel procurement plans they are also likely being 
left out of the equipment procurement plans, too. 
One must remember Professor McKinley’s empha- 
sis on the importance of technical equipment to 
popular government in ages when warfare is high- 
ly technical. 

We do not say that there is any immediate dan- 
ger to popular government in the initial stages of 
this plan as at present presented. The augmenta- 
tion proposed for the Regular Army is too meager 
for peril. But we do say that decisive departure 
from the historic American concept of citizen de- 
fense is a proper subject for severe political scru- 
tiny. Whether an autocrat be a Fascist, a Nazi, a 
Communist, or call himself a Democrat, his rule 
will rest upon organized force, better equipped than 
the populace he browbeats. Every move in that 
direction and away from popular participation in 
military effort, however slight, should be careful- 
ly scrutinized from the political angle by the Amer- 
ican people who are in earnest about preserving 
their democratic heritage. 

We may accept the assurances of the military 
experts that the measures proposed are desirable 
from the military standpoint, as anyone aware 
of our present pitiable weakness in essential arma- 
ments must recognize. We may feel secure that, in 
spite of the past election, the present Administra- 
tion has popular support. These things, however, 
should not blind our eyes to basic factors involved, 
and prevent us from keeping these affairs under 
close scrutiny when the current emergency has 
passed. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 






PREPARES FOR DICTATORSHIPS 


The child, trained only by tools, becomes a tool 


C. F. WHITCOMB 











PROGRESSIVE education is one of the major 
problems of the day. Not long ago its more specific 
theories and practices were confined to a few more 
or less exclusive private institutions, attended 
largely by the children of those persons in the eco- 
nomic upper-brackets. Today, however, all is 
changed. Progressive education has invaded the 
public-school system (I understand that many of 
its more extreme features have been eliminated 
from the curricula of the private schools) and its 
principles are now a matter of general interest, not 
to say alarm. The recent publication of Democracy 
and the Curriculum, a symposium of views by ten 
well-known educators, shows how very extensively 
the idea has taken root in our present public-school 
system. 

This was not to be unexpected. The Pontifex 
Maximus of the progressive idea has long been Dr. 
John Dewey of Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. If for no other reason, the geographical 
vantage point of Teachers’ College—is it not in 
New York, the very center of American civiliza- 
tion?—has made it an institution of enormous in- 
fluence in the American educational system. Bush- 
league teachers’ colleges are now imitating the 
school on Morningside Heights in their zeal to make 
education a “practical” thing, something gained by 
experience rather than through the banal state- 
ments in textbooks or the lifeless edicts of instruc- 
tors. Education, these people say, is a pragmatic 
thing. Test everything by experience, accept noth- 
ing as true or permanent that has no objective 
value in contemporary life and conduct. 

The object of education, according to these ten 
disciples of Professor Dewey is: “To bring forth on 
this continent—in some form of cooperative com- 
monwealth—the civilization of economic abun- 
dance, democratic behavior and the integrity of 
expression which is now potentially available.” The 
means, apparently, for gaining this objective is the 
realistic study of contemporary problems in a way 
not yet approached even by the most “progressive” 
schools. 

The objective is commendable. As Maritain says: 
““A new world is emerging from the obscure chrys- 
alis of history with new temporal forms.” The prob- 
lems and the responsibilities of a person growing 
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up in a world dominated by the mechanical perfec- 
tion of the present age must be, at least, outlined in 
the classroom if such a person is to come to a satis- 
factory relation with it in later life. When the 
power of a machine gives men extra hours of leis- 
ure; when the turn of the dial puts the remotest 
dweller on the earth’s surface in instant contact 
with the Munich Conference or the death of a 
Pope; when, in short, all the wonders of this ma- 
chine age place the most ordinary of men in a posi- 
tion superior even to that of the elect of the earth 
in any previous age, there are definitely new prob- 
lems in education and training which must be faced, 
and for which no adequate provisions were made in 
the traditional systems. The new forces in modern 
life must be evaluated. Mechanical progress is a 
fact not a theory. And the great contribution the 
progressive education movement has made to the 
enrichment of life is its stressing of the fact we are 
living in an age of peculiar problems which require 
peculiar solution. 

It is only in the way of arriving at these solutions 
that so many of us take issue with progressive 
education. Progressive education draws a sharp line 
of cleavage between the present and the past. Most 
“progressive” educators replace the study of his- 
tory with a concentration on “social studies,” an 
absorption with contemporary problems. Thus they 
eliminate, as unworthy of serious attention, that 
potent “‘vote of the dead,” as Saint Thomas More 
expressed it, because, from their standpoint, not 
only a new way of living but a new humanity has 
arisen with the machine age. There is, they believe, 
only the scantiest of lessons to be drawn from the 
experiences of the past. Progressive education seeks 
its values from a deepening experience of the pres- 
ent rather than from the experiences of the past. 
Not only that; it would also concentrate its atten- 
tion on immediate problems rather than on those 
which are of permanent value. Professor MacLean, 
of the University of Minnesota, has recently de- 
scribed the objectives of democratic education in 
these terms: “Science principles for weather, auto- 
mobiles, radio, television, next war and diseases; 
social principles of Supreme Court, crime, money, 
population trends; esthetic principles of streamline 
planes and trains, lampshades and clothing.” 

















Far be it from anyone to decry the training of 
anyone to acquire the proper understanding of the 
radio or of television, to criticize a training for a 
proper attitude toward the Supreme Court and its 
functions, to gain an esthetic appreciation of a 
really good streamlined lampshade. All those skills 
will function to produce a more harmonious exis- 
tence. But is this program the be-all and end-all of 
democratic education? Is the sole purpose of educa- 
tion the proper placing of the citizen in the social 
order with no care to the adjustment of the citizen 
as an individual? Progressive education in its ab- 
sorption with the training of the child as a member 
of the group seems to obscure the development of 
the child as an individual. 

That is the very principle to which any believer 
in the traditional order must take exception. Man, 
as the creation of God and as the depository of 
eternal values, belongs to an order of being ante- 
dating and superior to the accidents of time and 
place. The real purpose of education is the training 
of man to find himself in that order, and then to 
adjust himself to the “accidents” of the temporal 
society in which he finds himself. There can be no 
satisfactory adjustment save from the standpoint 
of the permanent, even the eternal, values. 

In other words, the training of a child to take his 
place in no matter what current political or eco- 
nomic society is a risky business. It shares the 
weakness of all systems which see man from a tem- 
porary rather than from a permanent status. The 
man educated to be a good democrat (or a good 
Nazi or a good Communist, for that matter) falls 
into two dangers: first, his individuality is mini- 
mized to the glory of the community, the State, 
and the eventual deification of its leaders; secondly, 
instead of learning to be a man, an individual, he 
becomes simply another democrat, another Nazi, 
another Communist, existing solely for the glory 
of his party or State. 

So, education based on a philosophy of social 
values alone disregards the first, the primal right 
of man, his consideration as an individual, as a child 
of God, who is superior to any temporal order or 
system. 

And in the long run is this sort of educational 
system beneficial to the State? For the State de- 
rives its whole power and its entire prestige from 
the character of its citizens. The State is not a per- 
son per se. Its ultimate worth stands or falls with 
the character of its citizens. Saint Augustine under- 
stood this when he wrote: “The State does not de- 
rive its felicity from another source than from man, 
for the State is merely a multitude of men living in 
harmony.” And this harmony cannot be achieved 
from a mere mass acceptance of state edicts or 
state formulae. It must spring from an individual 
well-being quite independent of an ability to diag- 
nose the weather correctly, or to hold the correct 
solution to the labor problem, or the esthetic ability 
to know a tryly lovely lampshade. It must spring 
from an individual adjustment of man’s most per- 
sonal problems, his understanding of himself in the 
relation which he bears to his God and his fellow- 
men. 


In principle, education for living in a democracy 
is radically different in its motives from education 
for living under Nazism, or under Communism, or 
under any other form which has captured the at- 
tention of the world for the moment. If we are to 
turn over our American schools to such a system, 
have we any right to criticize those who develop 
their youths under other banners, but under the 
same fundamental idea: the training for life under 
a temporal and peculiar social order? If we accept 
the standard of relativism, can we pick quarrels 
with others who do the same under different names, 
and with different objectives? And if we succumb 
to this theory of a prescribed system of education, 
have we anyone but ourselves to blame if eventual- 
ly the educational system, and all it implies, passes 
under national, governmental control? 

This failure of progressive education to evaluate 
man sub specie aeternitatis is the chief criticism 
leveled by Catholics, and not a few others, to so 
much that passes under the name of progressive 
education. Catholic education regards man under 
two heads: first, as a supernatural being with eter- 
nal values and ends; secondly, as a temporal being 
whose problems must be adjusted in the light of 
his supernatural nature. From this standpoint, no 
form of education which stresses man’s social 
values to the detriment of his individual powers is 
acceptable. 

It is doubtless true as someone, Peter Wust I be- 
lieve, says that Catholic thought has tended to em- 
phasize the first to the retarding, or the oblitera- 
tion, of the second of these objectives. But that is 
not the fault of Catholic theology or ethics. Rather 
does it spring from the shortsightedness of the key 
men in a given Catholic community at a given 
period in time. As such it has a definite value for 
our study and evaluation. No one has seriously con- 
tended that even in the so-called Age of Faith the 
whole Catholic teaching on man and his relations 
to God and his fellows has been perfectly worked 
out. 

Today, in America, we are engaged with a differ- 
ent problem. We are faced with an educational sys- 
tem which from the outset has been profoundly 
non-clerical and naturalistic and which has finally 
succumbed to a complete laicization. We are faced 
with a system which denies the testimony of his- 
tory and assumes that twentieth-century man is 
fundamentally different from the men of any pre- 
vious age. Even the accredited leaders of popular 
thought seem to share this idea. We are witnessing 
the day of philosophical and spiritual leaders who 
are reversing the condition of the Renaissance so 
well described by Christopher Dawson who says 
that the great men of that period “were spiritual 
even when they were most immersed in the tem- 
poral order.” Today we are living in an age when 
our great men are temporal even when they are 
(or should be) most deeply immersed in problems 
of the spiritual order. For there is no satisfactory 
solution of the contemporary educational problem 
which omits or belittles the innate dignity of the 
individual as such, regardless of the accidents of 
politics and economics. 
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FEDERAL SCHOOL SUBSIDIES 


WHEN and if the Federal Government subsidizes 
the local schools, it will be the exclusive right of the 
ecclesiastical authorities to decide to what degree, 
if any, our Catholic schools may participate in the 
plan, provided that any opportunity to participate 
is offered. It would be grossly improper for this 
Review to suggest what their decision ought to be, 
or even to hazard a conjecture as to what it may be. 

Yet within the last weeks, strange reports have 
reached us. It is said that this Review, fleeing from 
the position which it took in October, 1918, when 
the original Smith-Towner bill was introduced, now 
heartily favors Federal school subsidies. No refer- 
ence to any editorial or article has been cited, and 
for a very good reason. 

No such article or editorial has appeared in these 
pages. 

AMERICA stands squarely against the Federal 
school subsidy. In the ominous growth of Federal 
centralization during the past decade, it sees added 
reason why its opposition should be maintained and, 
if possible, strengthened. One by one the old Ameri- 
can landmarks have been destroyed. Duties which 
self-respecting local governments would scorn to 
see assumed by another have been allowed to fall 
under the control of Congress. Rights for which 
liberty-loving States should fight to the last ditch 
have been usurped by Washington. 

Let us save at least our schools from this cor- 
rupting centralization. 

For more than twenty years this Review has 
fought every attempt to establish under the protec- 
tion of Federal law and the lure of Federal grants, 
the evils of the original Smith-Towner bill. Until 
discussion is closed by those who alone have the 
right to close it, we propose to hold firmly to that 
stand. 

Possibly this misunderstanding of our position 
can be traced to certain discussions, in editorials 
and in signed articles, first, of the right of Con- 
gress to appropriate for local school purposes, and 
next, of the fact that nothing in the Federal Con- 
stitution forbids appropriations for non-public 
schools. In at least three cases decided by the Su- 
preme Court since January 6, 1936, the Hamilto- 
nian theory of the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution has been affirmed, either explicity or 
by implication. Hence, Congress may support the 
local public schools in whole or in part, should this 
be deemed necessary for the general welfare, with- 
out violating the Constitution. 

It is clear, of course, that the clause, common to 
our State Constitutions, which forbids the use of 
public money for Church-controlled schools has no 
counterpart in the Federal Constitution. In our 
judgment, even the State ban lost much of its force 
when the Supreme Court held in the Louisiana text- 
book case that the beneficiary was not the school, 
but the child and his parents. We submit these opin- 
ions for what they may be worth; but in no sense 
can they be interpreted as support for Federal sub- 
sidies for any school, public or private. 
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AMERICANISM 


IT is utterly unthinkable that we should at this 
time, or any other time, or for any reason except 
our own self-protection, join with any foreign group 
or bloc of nations in a pledge or understanding de- 
signed to check by moral coercion or the threat or 
implication of physical force, the proposed action of 
any other nation. Thus spoke Senator Walsh, of 
Massachusetts, in the Senate of the United States, 
on April 17. The doctrine seems to us to be founded 
on common sense as well as our nation-old Ameri- 
can tradition. “Why quit our own to stand on for- 
eign ground?” asked Washington. 


THE WAR-MAK 


FOREIGN commentators have commented at 
length on the President’s “challenge” to Hitler 
and Mussolini. Their versions of what the Presi- 
dent meant are various, and everyone has 
abounded in his own sense. It may be pointed 
out, however, that none of them, as far as we 
have been able to observe, is aware either of 
the powers of Congress, or of the limitations 
placed upon the President by the Constitution. 

It may, therefore, be in order to point out to 
these foreign commentators, and to not a few 
at home, that the President has no authority 
to declare war, or to make peace. For their 
ignorance of this fact, the foreign journalists 
may be excused, for the World War had gone 
on for some years before even the British Prime 
Minister, Lloyd George, became aware of it. 
Nor is the President authorized by the Con- 
stitution to declare what nation, or nations, 
among those engaged in war is the aggressor. 
On this point, the Constitution is silent, and 
a power of this nature cannot be presumed to 
exist. Nor can the President find in the Con- 
stitution authority to “quarantine” any nation, 
either by the so-called economic sanctions, or 
by armed force. 

Briefly, Congress is the final arbiter of war 
or peace. It is bound by no promise of aid to 
any foreign nation made by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

But it is equally true that under the Con- 
stitution the President “shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
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PEACE PLEA 


MAY is named as peace month, and the children 
are chosen as the special pleaders by His Holiness. 
His letter to Cardinal Maglione, on April 20, places 
the nations of the world under the patronage of 
Mary, the Mother of Peace. And to Mary, he asks 
that the children of the world direct their supplica- 
tions. Every child in the United States should be 
marshaled in prayer. “How could the heavenly 
mother fail to heed so many supplicant voices im- 
ploring peace for citizens, for peoples, for nations?”’ 
This is our crusade for May! Let the prayers of 
every adult be added to those of the children! 


MAKING POWER 


Senators present shall concur.” Whether or not 
this clause obliges the President to seek the ad- 
vice of the Senate before, or at least on, open- 
ing negotiations, is not clear; but custom which 
began with Washington frees him from that 
obligation. Practically, the President controls 
our foreign policy, but he cannot declare war, 
nor can he conclude a treaty unless the Senate 
concurs. It would seem to be a matter of good 
tactics for the President to lead up to no foreign 
policy for which he cannot win the support of 
Congress. The late President Wilson, it will be 
remembered, was effectively checked by a Sen- 
ate which he alternately ignored and defied. 

The sense of the Constitution is that the 
two branches of the Government, the executive 
and the legislative, shall work in harmony in 
forming and enforcing a foreign policy. That 
ideal, however, cannot always be attained, but 
the resultant conflict can work out to a satis- 
factory compromise. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that an imprudent President can bring 
the country to the verge of war by fomenting 
difficulties with foreign countries. 

In this case, it becomes the duty of Con- 
gress to act as a timely check upon the Presi- 
dent. Congress can make its will known to the 
President privately or by public resolution. It 
can bring pressure to bear through its control 
of the public purse. In extreme cases, it can 
impeach. We cite these powers not because of 
any bearing they may have upon the present 
crisis, but to illustrate what Congress can do 
in shaping our foreign policy. 


—— 


Sw V\) 


APRIL 30, 1789 


THE days were dark at Mt. Vernon. Washington 
had been elected President of the United States, 
and he knew that he faced another and bitterer 
Valley Forge. 

The condition of the country was desperate. 
Under the old Confederation, the tie which bound 
the States together was, as he had said, a rope of 
sand. Would the new Constitution create a Union 
of States, each sovereign in its own sphere, yet with 
a central power strong enough to assume the duties 
which had been assigned to it? No one knew; Wash- 
ington, perhaps, least of all. 

But his whole life had been devoted to the ser- 
vice of his country. To Washington, as to Lee, his 
fellow-Virginian and fellow-rebel, “duty”? was the 
lamp that guided his feet. The path from Mt. Ver- 
non to New York was not, it seemed to him, a path 
to glory, but a path that led to a public office en- 
tailing deep sacrifice. As Martha Washington wrote 
at the time: “TI little thought, when the War was 
finished, that any circumstances could possibly hap- 
pen which would call the General into public life 
again.” 

At the close of the war with England, Wash- 
ington had returned to Mt. Vernon to lead the life 
of a planter in Virginia. The interest in public im- 
provements, especially in roads and canals opening 
up the West, which had characterized him from 
youth, was as keen as ever, but after his long years 
of arduous public service, he hoped to act as a spur 
to others in these projects, rather than as a leader. 
It was his dearest wish to pass his declining years— 
for in his early fifties he thought of himself as an 
old man—engaged in work on his farm, and finding 
in his family the peace and quiet to which he had 
long been a stranger. 

“T had anticipated that from that moment we 
should be suffered to grow old together in soli- 
tude and tranquillity,” continues Mrs. Washington. 
“That was the first and dearest wish of my heart. 
His feelings and my own were in perfect unison 
with respect to our predilection for private life.” 
Yet neither Washington nor Martha hesitated to 
make the sacrifice. “The consciousness of having 
attempted to do all the good in his power,” she 
wrote, “and the pleasure of finding his fellow- 
citizens so well satisfied with the disinterestedness 
of his conduct will doubtless be some compensation 
for the great sacrifices which I know he has made.” 
So shattered were his personal fortunes, that he 
was obliged to borrow money to defray the ex- 
penses of the journey to New York. 

Washington writes with forebodings on April 
16, 1789. “About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mt. 
Vernon, to private life, and to domestic felicity, 
and with a mind oppressed with more anxious and 
painful sensations than I have words to express, 
set out for New York in company with Mr. Thom- 
son and Col. Humphreys, with the best disposition 
to render services to my country in obedience to 
its calls, but with less hope of answering its ex- 
pectations.” These “anxious and painful sensations”’ 
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were not set at rest by the enthusiastic receptions 
given him on his way to New York. Theoretically, 
the new Government had begun on March 4, 1789, 
but so few members of Congress were present in 
New York on that day that Congress did not con- 
vene until April 6. 

The truth is that when Washington reached New 
York, conditions were chaotic. The old Government 
had ceased to be, the new Government had not be- 
gun, and no one knew whether or not after begin- 
ning it could continue in existence. When on April 
30, 1789, Robert R. Livingston, Chancelor of the 
State of New York, administered to Washington 
the oath of office, and proclaimed in a loud voice, 
“Long live George Washington, the President of 
the United States,” the crowds that had gathered 
before the old City Hall in Wall Street, responded 
with huzzas and acclamations. But Washington’s 
face did not change. To him, popular applause 
meant nothing. 

One of the Representatives, Fisher Ames, of 
Massachusetts, who looked on, records that the 
scene was most solemn. Washington’s countenance 
was grave, almost sad, and he read his Inaugural 
in so low a tone of voice that he could scarcely be 
heard. Maclay, of Pennsylvania, reports that Wash- 
ington was “agitated” and ill at ease, putting the 
fingers, first of one hand and then of the other, 
in his breeches’ pocket. Maclay wished that Wash- 
ington could have been first as an orator, as he 
was first in everything else! The Inauguration con- 
cluded, Washington began his work, and the story 
of his two terms as Chief Executive is known to 
every American. Calm, cool, determined, utterly 
devoted to the welfare of his country, he was a 
king of men “unsullied by a throne.” 

The flight of years brings new tributes to his 
greatness. To Washington, we owe the independence 
of our country. Without his guidance as President 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, that body 
would have dissolved, in despair of completing its 
difficult task. Indeed, unless Washington had con- 
sented to be present, the Convention, in all prob- 
ability, would never have met, for he alone gave it 
meaning to the country. Finally, it is to Washing- 
ton to whom, under God, we owe the successful 
operation of the Federal Constitution in those first 
uncertain years that were more full of peril than 
the harrowing seven years of the War for Inde- 
pendence. 

Will the firm foundation which Washington 
helped to construct, and on which he built, endure 
as a blessing to our posterity? In the Virginia Bill 
of Rights (June 12, 1776) we find the Resolution: 
“That no free government, or the blessing of lib- 
erty, can be preserved to any people, but by a firm 
adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, 
frugality and virtue, and by a frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles.”” Pompous celebrations 
are out of place on April 30, 1939. Let us rather 
dedicate the day to meditation, asking ourselves 
whether we have preserved the virtues which alone, 
as Washington held, guarantee to us the blessings 
of the Constitution. For without God’s help we 
labor in vain to keep the city. 
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SEEING JESUS 


SMALL words often have large meanings. To refer 
to a lady as a “thing,” would probably rouse the 
meekest to resentment. She thinks she should be 
particularized, just as Missis Raddle objected when 
Mr. Benjamin Allen called her a “woman.” But 
every spark will be extinguished when the context 
can show the meaning to be equivalent to “A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.” Here, as in many 
phases of existence, the context is the “thing” that 
counts. 

In the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, xvi, 
16-22) another little word “see’’ occurs, and it gives 
the commentators trouble. Perhaps one source of 
the trouble is the fact that these learned and holy 
men are trying to “see” in the word what is not 
in it. We do, of course, use it to express different 
meanings. We say, in colloquial language, “I will 
see about it,” when we mean “I will think about 
it.” When we say, “I see the picture before me,” 
we commonly, but not always, refer to sense-per- 
ception. Again, when after an explanation we nod 
and say, “Yes, I see that,’”’ we mean that we under- 
stand it. 

Now in tomorrow’s Gospel Our Lord talks to His 
disciples about His forthcoming withdrawal from 
them. Some are troubled by His words, “You shall 
not see me,” and “You shall see me because I go 
to the Father.” They cannot understand; in fact, 
they do not want to understand any phrase that 
might mean that this Master Whom they love is 
going to leave them forever, or even for a little 
while. “Don’t talk about going away, Lord,” we 
can imagine them saying. “Shall we never see you 
again? If we shall, then how soon?” Then Our Lord 
speaks to them in beautiful and consoling language. 
He tells them that there shall be weeping and la- 
menting in their lives, while the world which re- 
jects Him shall rejoice. But that time of sorrow 
will pass. ““You now indeed have sorrow, but I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice; and 
your joy no man shall take from you.” 

Forgetting the disciples, let us take these words 
as addressed to ourselves. We see Our Saviour not 
with eyes of flesh, but with eyes of Faith, and our 
vision of Him is now clearer, now dimmer. It be- 
comes clearer when in everything that we do we 
turn to Him, and do it as well as we can for His 
honor and glory. The vision grows in beauty when 
we read about Him, and think about Him, and try 
to learn how to love Him better. The test of love 
is not, of course, any sensible feeling, but our 
fidelity to Him, no matter how hard our lot may 
be. We grow to realize that in the worst of our 
afflictions He is with us. He has not gone away 
from us. He is with us always, our Emanuel. 

That is what it means to “see” Jesus in this 
world. We have sorrow, but with it a joy that no 
man can take from us. In our bosom there is a 
certainty which no storm can disturb. Now we look 
upon Jesus with eyes of Faith, but one day we shall 
look upon Him in all His unspeakable beauty, with 
these very eyes that now so often are filled with 
tears of grief and longing. 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. Speaking before the gov- 
erning board of the Pan American Union on April 
14, Pan American Day, President Roosevelt de- 
clared we would match “force to force,” should 
there be any attempt “to impair the independence 
of any one of our group.” If the attack is along the 
lines of economic pressure, he pledged the United 
States to give economic support to any American 
nation finding its economic welfare endangered. 
The New World is involved with the Old, he main- 
tained, and has “an interest, wider than that of the 
mere defense of our sea-ringed continent.” He 
called upon “our sister nations beyond the seas” to 
break the “bonds of the ideas which constrain them 
toward perpetual warfare.”. . . The following day, 
Mr. Roosevelt forwarded messages to Chancelor 
Hitler and Premier Mussolini asking them: “Are 
you willing to give assurance that your armed 
forces will not attack or invade the territory or 
possessions of the following nations: Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, The Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Tur- 
key, Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
Iran” during the next ten years at least, or better 
still, during the next twenty-five years? If Hitler 
and Mussolini are willing to give such assurance, 
Mr. Roosevelt will secure reciprocal assurances 
from the countries named for transmission to Ger- 
many and Italy. He will also call a world confer- 
ence, in which the United States will participate, 
to effect disarmament and to discuss plans where- 
by all nations may have access to necessary raw 
materials and industrial products. . . . Following a 
White House consultation, the bulk of the Navy in 
the Atlantic was ordered to move immediately back 
to the Pacific. Its return to the Pacific had been 
scheduled for June 1. 


WASHINGTON. April 14, 1789, George Washington 
at Mount Vernon received word of his election to 
the Presidency. Standing on the porch where Wash- 
ington received the news, President Roosevelt 
spoke at the celebration commemorating the one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the day... . In 
a message to the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, Mr. Roosevelt asked those Democrats 
“who are at variance with the course their party 
is taking” to join some other party or “subordinate 
their prejudices and remain loyal.”. . . Announcing 
his withdrawal of the nomination of Thomas R. 
Amlie to membership on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the President assailed the foes of 
Amlie’s appointment. Amlie is widely regarded as a 
pronounced collectivist, could not obtain Senate 


confirmation. ... Alexander W. Weddell, Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina, was named Ambassador to Spain. 
With Juan Francisco de Cardenas functioning as 
Spanish Ambassador in Washington, full diplomatic 
relations with the Franco Government were thus 
instituted. . . . Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, Air 
Corps Reserve, was called to active duty by the 
War Department. He will make a survey of the 
aviation situation in the United States. 


THE CONGRESS. J. Warren Madden of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, testifying before the 
Senate Labor Committee, admitted that “under 
certain circumstances,”’ an employer “who called a 
union leader a Communist might be charged with 
coercion and violation of the law, even if the accu- 
sation were true.’’. . . Testifying before the House 
committee investigating the WPA, Herbert Benja- 
min, general secretary-treasurer and second rank- 
ing officer of the Workers Alliance, the union of 
relief workers, said he belongs to the Communist 
party, has been a member for eighteen years. He 
said he believed Arnold Johnson of Cleveland and 
Sam Wiseman of New York, of the Alliance’s ex- 
ecutive board, were also members of the Commu- 
nist party. Alex Noral, of California, another board 
member, belonged to the party at one time, he dis- 
closed. Benjamin revealed he had been in Soviet 
Russia before becoming an Alliance officer. .. . 
J. O’Connor Roberts, counsel for the investigating 
House committee, read from a report he said was 
made by Benjamin to the Third International 
which revealed the formation of the Workers Alli- 
ance was the result of a four-year campaign by the 
Communist party. David Lasser, president of the 
Alliance, testified he made a trip to Russia in 1937 
at the expense of the Alliance, at the time the So- 
viets were celebrating the anniversary of the Red 
revolution. . . . James Michael Slattery was appoint- 
ed Senator from Illino’s to fill the place of the late 
Senator Lewis. . . . Senators Walsh, Ashurst and 
Barbour addressed the Senate expressing fear lest 
public acts or statements involve the United States 
in European hostilities before Congress had a 
chance to halt involvement. 


THE HIGH Court. Joseph G. Strecker, Austrian- 
born alien, entered the United States in 1912. In 
1935 he applied for naturalization papers. His mem- 
bership book in the Communist party, issued No- 
vember 15, 1932, was discovered. It revealed 
Strecker paid dues to the end of February 1933. 
A law of 1918, amended in 1920, provides for de- 
portation of aliens belonging to groups advocating 
overthrow of the Government by force or violence. 
There was no evidence that Strecker continued 
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membership in the Communist party after Febru- 
ary, 1933. The Department of Labor, having insti- 
tuted deportation proceedings, brought Strecker’s 
case to the Supreme Court, which decided, by a 
six-to-two vote, that past membership in the Com- 
munist party is not sufficient ground for deporta- 
tion of an alien under the present law. . . . In Janu- 
ary, 1936 the Supreme Court in the Hoosac Mills 
case ruled that the original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was invalid because it aimed, through 
processing taxes, at controlling production. The 
new Agricultural Adjustment Act, however, was 
approved, six to two, when the high bench ruled 
the marketing quotas on the tobacco crop of 1938 
were constitutional. The new act, the court ma- 
jority declared, does not purport to control produc- 
tion, but to regulate interstate commerce. . . . The 
Supreme Court, in another case, decreed that the 
sewing of New York clothing in a New Jersey 
plant, which clothing is transported back and forth 
from New York, puts the Jersey plant in the inter- 
state commerce class and under the jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board, since strikes 
at the plant would affect interstate commerce. 


AT Home. The New York State Assembly passed 
the Devany Bill prohibiting employment by the 
State or its educational system of persons advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Government... . A coal 
famine, caused by a strike in the soft coal Appa- 
lachian fields, threatened a serious situation for 
railroads, industries, municipalities. . . . By the ac- 
tion of its Senate, Connecticut formally ratified the 
Bill of Rights to the Federal Constitution. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Britain has now military com- 
mitments with France, Poland, Greece, Rumania, 
Portugal, Egypt and Iraq. . . . In the House of 
Lords, Viscount Halifax, Foreign Secretary, de- 
clared Britain has no intention of encircling Ger- 
many or of “throttling legitimate aspirations of 
other people or of engaging in a preventive war.” 
“ . . to live and let live” represents the British 
objective, he asserted. 


IraLy. Hungarian Foreign Minister Stephen 
Csaky, visiting Rome with his Premier, Paul Teleki, 
characterized President Roosevelt’s message to 
Hitler and Mussolini as a “disagreeable surprise,”’ 
reminding Hungarians of Wilson’s “fourteen 
points.”. . . Led by the new Albanian Premier, 
Shevket Verlaci, Albanian chieftains journeyed to 
Rome, presented their country’s crown to Victor 
Emmanuel, who became King of Italy and Albania, 
Emperor of Ethiopia. Union of Albania and Italy 
was approved by the Chamber of Corporations and 
the Senate. . . . Speaking in Rome to an organizing 
committee for the 1942 Rome Universal Exposi- 
tion, Premier Mussolini referred to the ‘“Messiah- 
like” message of President Roosevelt, declared if 
he were harboring aggressive designs he would not 
be working on an exposition, inviting other nations 
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to participate. That should be an indication he did 
not intend to attack anyone, he averred, adding it 
was unjust to place the “‘nations of the axis on the 
seat of the accused.” He characterized as absurd 
the Roosevelt proposal of reciprocal guarantees 
“which do not take into account the pyramidal 
errors of geography into which individuals have 
fallen who have not even the most rudimentary 
knowledge of European affairs.” Regarding the 
proposed conference, history offered “bitter lessons 
on this score,” he asserted. It was time to silence 
“the sowers of panic, anticipators of catastrophes, 
professional fatalists,” the Premier said, “whether 
or not any reply is sent to the message.” 


GERMANY. Franz von Papen was appointed Am- 
bassador to Turkey. . . . Chancelor Hitler decided 
to answer President Roosevelt’s message, called the 
Reichstag for April 28 to hear his reply. . . . More 
than thirty-five war craft of the German navy 
sailed for maneuvers off the coast of Spain and 
Portugal. . . . Germany celebrated the fiftieth 
birthday of the Fuehrer. Featuring the ceremonies 
was the mightiest military review Berlin ever saw. 
. .. Police Chief Heinrich Himmler presented three 
demands on the Evangelical Church. The Evangeli- 
cal Church is asked to relinquish its claims to a 
share of the church tax, give up its status as a 
corporation of public right, and allow the use of 
some of its cathedrals for neo-pagan ceremonies by 
the Hitler Elite Guard. The directorate of the 
Church refused the demands. 


FOOTNOTES. In addition to the Spratly Islands, 
Japan annexed a 300-mile long group of reefs and 
islets in the South China Sea. . . . Heavy fighting 
was reported in Shansi Province, China. . . . 60,000 
troops passed in review before Generalissimo 
Franco in Seville. All Spain celebrated Unification 
Day. General Franco began demobilizing his army, 
sending home 200,000 troops. . . . The Vatican or- 
gan, Osservatore Romano, expressed fear lest the 
Roosevelt message aggravate international tension. 
. . . Pope Pius, in a short broadcast, congratulated 
“his beloved children of Catholic Spain.” Lauding 
General Franco, the Pope referred to “the noblest 
of Christian sentiments of which the illustrious 
chief of your State has given unequivocal proof .. . 
in the legal protection given to our supreme reli- 
gious interests in conformity with the teaching of 
the Apostolic See.” His Holiness urged the Spanish 
clergy to support General Franco in his policy of 
pacification which is, he said, “in accordance with 
the wise principles inculcated by the Church and 
proclaimed by the General—of justice toward crime 
but benevolent kindness toward those who have 
been led astray.”. . . The 34,569-ton liner Paris was 
destroyed by fire at Havre, France... . Poland and 
Rumania exchanged verbal pledges of mutual 
armed aid in the event of aggression upon either. 
. . » Premier de Valera announced his policy was 
one of neutrality. He asked the North to end parti- 
tion. 
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WAR REFERENDUM 


EDITOR: Regarding the proposed amendment to 
the Federal Constitution whereby the determina- 
tion of war would be lodged in the hands of the 
American people in some cases, whether or not this 
method is more prudent than the one which we 
have followed for one hundred and fifty years, no 
one can definitely say because of the multitude of 
complexities involved. In essence the new plan is 
purely democratic in that under it the people would 
take governmental control in their hands as indi- 
viduals. In America, we have a republican form of 
government, as distinguished from the idea of a 
pure democracy of Plato and others. We have this 
form precisely because of the practical difficulties 
involved in applying such a system to this country. 
The first question is: How would this democratic 
innovation fit into our scheme of republican insti- 
tutions and backgrounds? 

When the determination of foreign military pol- 
icy is put into the hands of the man in the street, 
we must presuppose that he is well informed as to 
the point at issue, if we expect the plan to succeed. 
Recent surveys of public opinion show that the 
American nation as a whole favors Russia against 
Germany. Should a vote be taken tomorrow and 
the result indicate that we were willing to go to 
war (and this is not impossible when one considers 
the vast amount of anti-Hitler news that we read 
everyday), American Christians would be sent to 
defend Godless Russia. Unaware of the fact, the 
American populace would have pledged itself to de- 
fend un-American principles. 

If we have that amount of confidence in our leg- 
islators which we should have, why do we doubt 
that they can continue to guide the ship of state as 
sensibly as they undoubtedly have for the past one 
hundred and fifty years? Do our representatives in 
Washington represent the intelligentsia of our na- 
tion or does the man in the street? Submitting the 
determination to a referendum does not eliminate 
politics. For would not some group of men ban to- 
gether as a pro-war group and others as an anti- 
war contingent and political lines form? 

The voting would undoubtedly be considerably 
keen, and how would the men who voted for peace 
feel when they sailed for Europe to do precisely 
what they voted against doing? In 1917, their rep- 
resentatives deemed war advisable and all soldiers 
were in the same situation in this respect. Under 
the new plan they would be forced to leave their 
homes and go abroad to war because possibly a 
million other men of no greater intellectual ability 
than themselves had thought it appropriate. Their 
mental attitude would be vastly changed from that 
of the American soldier of 1917. Psychologically, 
the plan appears unsound. 


I am not attempting to forecast the practical in- 
expediency of the measure, but I do say that at this 
stage of affairs the evidence shows that the amend- 
ment is hardly advisable. Idealistically the plan is 
accurate, but further than this it is unsound. 

New Orleans, La. CLARENCE M. EAST, JR. 


SERBS AND CROATIANS 


EDITOR: A few days ago the people of the world 
were anxious over the outcome of the Czech-Slovak 
problem, and now a very similar situation is aris- 
ing in Jugoslavia between the Serbians and the 
Croatians. 

When the former King Alexander of this Balkan 
state established a dictatorship by dissolving the 
parliament in 1929, he deprived the Croatians (of 
the former Austro-Hungarian provinces) of a voice 
in the Government. The Croatians resented this 
very much, and ever since then they have been de- 
manding autonomy from the Serbians. 

These two groups are opposing camps which will 
never be united in harmony because the Serbians 
desire to be the ruling class, while the Croatians 
want equality or separation. If their demand is not 
answered, the Croatians will probably seek the aid 
of some foreign power. If this aid is obtained, the 
Serbian government will regret it. This problem 
can be settled only by the Serbians giving the 
Croatians their desired autonomy. 


Los Angeles, Calif. NIcK GUHO 


WORLD POLICE 
EDITOR: A huge “Why?” could easily be labeled 
to our foreign policy. As was so ably brought out 
in your editorial, Our Own Business (April 1), the 
present conduct in regard to diplomatic relations of 
this nation to those of strife-torn Europe is, to say 
the least, ill-advised. We cannot police the entire 
world; so let us not attempt it. There are sufficient 
domestic problems confronting all the brains, 
money and energy of this country so that there is 
no need of European action, direct or otherwise. 
Los Angeles, Calif. JAMES P. WHITE 


QUOTES 

EDITOR: I was much interested in Francis X. Con- 
nolly’s article, Franco Will Maintain Spain Free 
from Foreign Control, which appeared in your is- 
sue of April 8. 

In support of his thesis, Mr. Connolly might have 
quoted aptly the recent declaration of Sefior Ser- 
rano Sufier, Spain’s Minister of the Interior: “TI in- 
sist that in the future the great democracies shall 
keep their hands out of Spain.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. MARK S. Gross 
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MORE NOTES 


ABOUT ROY CAMPBELL 


NEAL M. VEIL, C. S. B. 








ON the appearance of The Flaming Terrapin in 
1924 when Roy Campbell was yet under twenty, 
AE was moved to write of this “post-war thun- 
derbolt’’: “(No poet I have read for many years ex- 
cites me to more speculation about his future, for I 
do not know of any poet who has such ‘savage 
splendor of epithet’.” Since then have appeared The 
Wayzgoose, Adamaster, The Georgiad, Pomegra- 
nates, Flowering Reeds, and Mithraic Emblems— 
verse abounding in energy, that “roars and thun- 
ders and vomits aggression rather than wraps us 
round with heavily scented African somnolence.” 

In view of his achievement of the last fifteen 
years, it still makes interesting speculation to con- 
template his future—especially, since this volcano 
of vitality has recently attached himself to that 
eternal source of vitality, Catholicism. Even though 
he writes not another line, he has produced poetry 
of a high order which will outlive much of the 
chaotic “thunder from the left.” 

Roy Campbell has not only written poetry but 
lived poetry, as G. K. Chesterton said they did in 
the Middle Ages. A South African of Scotch de- 
scent, he was born in Natal, Union of South Africa, 
in 1902. “My grandfather’s family were among the 
first settlers of Natal.’”’ His grandfather, William 
Campbell, was a great controversialist, and ex- 
pressed his many ideas in striking verse. His father 
was a brilliant scholar and athlete. Roy Campbell 
likewise possesses these qualities. “There have 
never been shopkeepers, lawyers, politicians, or 
parsons in the family, only soldiers, scholars, ath- 
letes, poets, doctors and farmers.” 

After a period at Oxford Roy Campbell married, 
though yet in his teens. “Naturally my father cut 
me off for marrying without his consent, but from 
this time on I date all the major events in my exis- 
tence.” Sick of city life, the young couple moved to 
a corner of Wales, renting a stable for £3 a year 
which they converted into a cottage. 


We lived at first on about £5 a month, spending 
half of it on books, for I had soon the whole country 
set with traps and springes. For vegetables I toured 
the whole district at night. Over the fire we read 
Dante, Pope’s Homer, Dryden’s Virgil, Paradise 
Lost, Donne, Mickle’s Camoens, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
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and the Elizabethans: living for a year under the 

continual intoxication of poetry. 

In the stable-cottage, their first child, Teresa, 
was born during a terrific wind storm. And soon 
after, they were invited home to Africa. It seems 
that Campbell’s father and father-in-law discovered 
themselves to have been old college chums. They 
discovered, also, that their children had not entered 
marriage as youthful adventurers. (Roy Campbell 
had left Natal as a boy, on a whaling schooner.) 
After a short sojourn in Africa, they returned to 
England and from thence to Provence, “that only 
little bit of Africa in Europe.” Here he played a 
prominent part in all sorts of sports, especially bull- 
fighting. In Maurice Wollman’s Anthology, Modern 
Poetry: 1922-1934, part of the biographical sketch 
reads: 

Razeteur and professional lancer in La Joyeuse 

Lance (champions of the Mediterranean in Les 

Joutes Nautiques, 1929-31). Took three cocardes in 

the Arena at Arles and Nimes, 1931. Won the co- 

carde at the grand Taurine gala of Istres, 1931, 

fighting and throwing the bull single-handed with- 

out the aid of cape. 


When I heard, many months ago, that both he 
and his wife and two children had been living in 
Spain at the outbreak of the Civil War, and when 
it was rumored that they had entered the Church, 
my curiosity could not be overcome. Always an 
admirer of his life and verse, I could not but write 
to him. His reply, for which I am grateful, I shall 


quote in part: 
I don’t think that my family or I were converted by 
any event at any given moment. We lived for a time 
on a small farm in the sierras at Altea where the 
working people were mostly good Catholics, and 
there was such a fragrance and freshness in their 
life, in their bravery, in their reverence, that it took 
hold of us all imperceptibly. My wife had been 
brought up Anglo-Catholic, but I was more or less a 
“bush-baptist.” We were baptized by the parish 
priest at Altea in 1935. But we were afterwards con- 
firmed at Toledo, where I went into the horse trade, 
by the Cardinal Archbishop. The prior of the Car- 
melites, since martyred, took us to be confirmed as 
we had several times taken the fathers and hidden 
them in our house which was fairly risky in those 
days. I escaped from the Tcheka later, and we got 
away in a stolen lorry (they fled to Estombar, Al- 








garve, Portugal, but in a recent letter Mr. Campbell 
informed me that they have now taken up their 
residence in Seville). . . . I went back to join the 
legion. . . . I saw a good deal of fighting as an 
irregular. But my leg was hurt and I am now run- 
ning a small business in horses and mules till we 

can go back... . 

One who would understand the evolution of Roy 
Campbell’s attitude towards life must read his first 
seven volumes of poetry, besides his prose remini- 
scences in Broken Record. This rugged, elemental 
style has been cultivated almost as a protest against 
“our literature obsessed with literature, our poetry- 
about-poetry, and the modern consciousness ob- 
sessed with the modern-consciousness.” In the 
Broken Record he writes: 

I am often taken to task for seeming to be un- 
aware of a contemporary mood, and for not express- 
ing the “doubts” and “hesitations” of our time. But 
I do not share this contemporary mood though I 
understand it, and I have treated it objectively in 
The Georgiad. I was not brought up to believe that 
the world was under some obligation to treat me 
well, so I haven’t been let down or disillusioned. I 
have few “doubts” or “hesitations,” because I am re- 
ligious. Like other poets of the past, I am more in- 
terested in my friends, neighbors and enemies, than 
in the newspapers or vast distant groups. My reac- 
tions come out of personal contacts, and not group 
urges. My private mental life is private, and not like 
that of nearly all other contemporaries—public in 
its every sensation. I believe that the artist, con- 
cerned as he is with spiritual values, is not sub- 
servient to his period, but on the contrary very in- 
dependent of it; in the past there has never been a 
great innovator who had not thrust his roots deep 
into the past as he thrusts his branches into the 
future. 

I like especially his admiration and sincere de- 
votion to Saint John of the Cross and Saint Teresa 
of Avila. He has understood that these two Saints, 
along with Cervantes, Velasquez and Greco, have 
founded deep intellectual traditions which the fine 
poets of Spain, South Africa and South America 
have inherited. He is proud of this tradition, and 
glad that he has not sprung from a long line of 
Middle European “shopkeepers.” Saint Teresa, 
then, is his favorite Saint. He imagines her as 
“having black silken hair like starling’s feathers; 
brown eyes that flash with a ruddy spark every 
now and then, out of black pupils of an enormous 
grandeur and brilliance; eyebrows like the wings of 
a raven, silk-shot with red and blue; eyelashes like 
the antennae of a poppy; red cheeks; a slightly 
strong jaw and full red lips.” 

I am not sure that A Legionary Speaks, a small 
excerpt of which appeared in the Tablet last spring, 
will contain Roy Campbell’s choicest flavor. Mr. 
Campbell in the aforementioned letter speaks of it 
as “not of a high literary quality owing to the dis- 
turbed conditions under which it was written.” 

Notwithstanding the author’s humble estimate 
of this work, in A Legionary Speaks one does not 
have to read very extensively before getting an 
inkling as to why distinguished critics have called 
Campbell, “the equal of Dryden,” as a satirist. De- 
riding the gullible English newspaper reader, he 
writes: 

An “Atlas-eater with a jaw for news” 
Whose ostrich mind no mischief can refuse, 


Whose gluttony all mixtures can sustain 
Save what is Actual, Evident, or Plain— 
To dodge the Actual, nobody more smart, 
To shun the Obvious is his native art, 
For both insult him with derisive grin 
From his environment, and from within, 
Although no nearer to his life they come 
Than daylight to his suburb or his slum. 


Science is a servant not a master: 


For though we study him with equal skill 
It is to rule him, not to serve his will: 


Without a moral value he remains 
A menial still for all his active brains. 


Suffering and sacrifice are still necessary to man 
though he be a “modern,” “reducing life to com- 
fort, food, and sex’’: 


When on the Cross, victorious and high, 
That Eagle Aviator takes the sky: 


And when in victory our labors cease, 

The Christ of Battles is the Christ of Peace: 
And all that is worth-while beneath the sun 
By suffering and sacrifice is won; 


Whatever is good in irreligion has been pilfered: 


Since on this earth an atheist never trod 

All men are either for or anti-God: 

Even these anti-Gods depend on Faith 

Which if they died would take no kind of scathe, 

But if the Faith were dead, doubt would explore 

A hollower existence than before, 

With no more crumbs to pilfer but instead 

A notice up to say “The Baker’s Dead”: 

For all who by inversion try to live 

Depend on what the positive can give— 

And so the parasite who kills his prey 

Must feed on his own flesh or fade away. 

When Bolshevism’s left upon the hob, 

With no one else to murder or to rob, 

Then suicide becomes its only job— 

Wolves wolving wolves, bears over-bearing bears, 

And Socialism slaughtering its heirs. .. . 

For Stalin’s knife is still where Lenin’s throat is. 
G. K. Chesterton has said that “right ethics are 
based on right dogmatics, and right economics pre- 
suppose the guidance of right ethics’: 

In all affairs of comfort, food, or pelf 

The poor materialist defeats himself: 

Wherever Bread or Money’s the religion 

The dearth of it extends through all the region: 

Hyenas, Blums, Staviskies, pimps, and sharks 

Have made their Father Christmas out of Marx 

And strikes and famines follow grim and stark, 

Whenever his goloshes leave their mark— 

Mr. Campbell’s latest book of poems, Flowering 
Rifle (Longmans, London), has been published re- 
cently. Its contents are unmistakably Campbell— 
athletic exultation on the one hand, with vehement 
thrusts on the other. This volume defends and ex- 
alts Nationalist Spain. There is no gentleness: 

But Spain seraphic on the Ages’ Rock 

Defied the thunder and returned the shock 
From that divine sky-sundering sierra 

But stands unshakable in seas of Terror, 

Two thousand years ahead of and above 

The world amidst the thunderclouds of Love, 
Which saw the Hun, the Vandal, and the Aryan, 
The Reformation to the Proletarian, 

Through Capitalism, stretch its sickening line, 
And watched the jerks and jitters of its spine 
As it lay vomiting its spawn of sharks 

To cough its soul at last in Freud and Marx... . 


Nationalist Spain is now Spain. We hope that 
Mr. Campbell will not be disappointed. 
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POVERTY 


Though life has shortened stride 
Along accustomed roads 
And limps where once it sprang, 
Disdainful of its loads, 
I know what halts its rush 
That once could veer aloof 
And what such stumbling bodes. 
And if those gleaming eyes 
Must darken now and dull 
And if that arching neck 
Must soon droop weariful 
And those great withers flag, 
I suffer that sore check, 
Knowing what galls the bone 
Behind the slowing hoof, 
And why the flint-fireslag. 
Though none may heed my beck— 
So many limp beyond— 
Better be bruised by stone 
Than cut by diamond. 

EILEEN DUGGAN 


EYE HATH NOT SEEN 


I was given eyes to see 

My Lord in flesh appearing, 

For which earth’s glories but prepare, 
And He shall mend my hearing. 


And I shall know and sing aloud 
Whatever tune is playing, 
Be only still to hear the precious 
Words my Lord is saying. 


All the joys of taste and touch 
And scent of flowers blowing 

Shall be gathered in my eyes 

In heavenly new knowing. 


And for this was my body made 
A true part of my being, 
That I might always love my Lord 
With hearing and with seeing. 
Maricotp HUNT 


THE FOUR RIVERS 


In the far fields of the Blessed 
The Four Rivers rise, 

But the place of their upspringing 
Is hidden from my eyes. 


Beyond the world I sought it, 
Beyond the light of day, 

But the green fields of the Blessed 
Are a thousand miles away. 


From the spring of the Four Rivers 
Outside their unwalled town, 
With a voice of healing waters 
The deep streams come down. 


I drank of the running river 
Where it turns towards the south, 
And the taste of the cold water 
Was pleasant in my mouth. 


The Four Rivers of Heaven 
They fill the world with light, 
But the spring of their uprising 
Is hidden from my sight. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC 


FISHING-VILLAGE CURATE 


He reads the service, eyes upon the bay 

That pastures many of his absent sheep, 

His heart so heavy he can barely keep 

A tremor from his voice. His mind would stray 
To empty pews. Odor of nets and spray 
Lends pagan incense. Lighted candles leap, 
Then flicker out, “‘Deep calleth unto deep,’” 
He mused, “and lured my shallow ones away!” 


Then silent through the Gloria, he thought 
Of stormy Galilean waves subdued 

By a teacher’s voice, the charity he taught... 
“Forgive them, Father! You should never make 
A bay so tempting to the multitude, 

Nor so convenient—for your church’s sake!” 


LouIsE CRENSHAW Ray 


PLOD, TORTOISE! 


Defeated man, when heart sinks low, 
Lift it up, lean on your plow; 
Observant of the seasons’ swing, 

The countless times delinquent spring,— 
And know, in that enigma 

And long sought oracle, 

That nothing vigorous or full 

Evolves at undue speed— 

Even at fiercest need. 

Too early orchard smitten by the frost 
Is proof—the blossom lost! 

Perfection of a flower 

Obtains through dreamy lull 

Of many a waiting hour. 

That tripping nymph, Expediency, 

Is poor handmaid for tortoise Earth! 
Before a birth 

Comes darkling struggle of the child; 
Before sun’s warmth, the windswept wild 
And hooded snow. 

To grow, to grow, 

Trickling sap mounts cautiously, 

Bud scarce dares to wink an eye, 
Life inches snailwise from curled leaf, 
Though winged summer be so brief. 
There must be time. Angelic Time! 

All his span is given you, Man— 

To mark with chalk the circle of your walk, 
And in such mission 

Spell the word, fruition. 


LauRA BENET 
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BOOKS 


CONCLUSIONS THAT 
OUTDISTANCE PREMISES 


AMERICAN EartH. By Carleton Beals. J. B. Lippin- 

cott Co. $3 
THERE is a sub-title to this sizeable book, a flamboyant 
label to instruct the reader that he is opening the biog- 
raphy of a nation. And sure enough, Mr. Beals sets 
us down at the rocking-cradle of Colonial America, shows 
us the gangling boyhood and “seventeen” periods of pre- 
Revolution days, swings us into the roistering, irresist- 
able “young man” movement that opened up the West 
and leaves us, dismayed and not a little frightened, ob- 
serving the premature baldness, the nerve-shattered 
spinelessness of our present-day United States. He has 
a central thesis that all our bothers and insecurities de- 
rive from crimes against the soil. He levels his arraign- 
ment against Indian and Quaker, Puritan and Cavalier, 
Mormon and frontiersman and politician, with a con- 
demnation that is altogether acid. They were all selfish, 
short-sighted, unpatriotic, thieving. Nobody was good. 
And so he sweeps them all up into one heap of accusa- 
tion and sets an indignant match to start a fire that 
burns through twenty-three rather lurid chapters. 

Much of it is old and often rehearsed. Some of it is 
crisp and crackles with his own personal observations. 
Too much of it is biased and patently inadequate, sup- 
ported by only lop-sided authorities. The author’s note 
of bitterness is so persistently strident that he defeats 
all critical possibilities. His conclusions cannot be taken 
seriously. They are too hysterical, even if we could 
accept his jaundiced exposition of the premises. Of 
course, the subject is too vast for him and it was bound 
to become unwieldy. He has a chapter on the “West- 
ward Urge” and another on the “Mississippi” that are 
vigorous, highly colored and sane-seeming. Each of these 
studies would have made a better book than the volume 
under discussion, because here he is proving too much, 
far too much, and using worn-out formulae to point 
his findings. No man needs a hammer forged in every 
state of the Union to pound out the notion that our 
forefathers were corrupt or mistaken, but Mr. Beals 
has a bellows going everywhere to keep his attack at 
universal white heat. 

There is a carefully compiled bibliography and an 
astoundingly detailed index, but their value will not 
cancel out completely the windy omniscience of the 
text. The author disclaims pessimism, but only after 
he has paraded it shamelessly. He asserts that this is 
a book of hope and of faith, but he blisters every decade 
of our national life with charges of moral and political 
rottenness. He recognizes no heroes; he praises no effort. 
He simply declaims in a shrill, denunciatory tone, rem- 
iniscent of the gullible high-school debater, but he will 
not fool with the judges. RAYMOND MCcINNIS 


THE WOMAN’S PLACE 
IN NAZI IDEOLOGY 


Nazir GERMANY: ITs WOMEN AND FaMILy Lire. By 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, Ph.D. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3 
THE power that rocks the cradle is as real a thing to 
the rulers of modern Germany as it has ever been to 
the fomenters of a vigorous body-politic at any given 
time. In a scholarly sociological document of 300 pages 
Dr. Kirkpatrick objectively describes brown-shirt aims, 





experiments and failures under a formality elsewhere 
as yet little touched upon. To the tragic farce that is 
now being played out in the land of the Germans, where 
Prussian ironically.enough dares to assert superiority 
over Jew, another issue has been steadily under the 
process of clarification: woman has willy-nilly accepted 
the man-made concept of her place. 

Concomitant with the race-mania that is sadly enough 
putting Germany in a ridiculous light in a world pos- 
sessed of little sanity as it is, the “back to the home” 
movement has held a salient place in Nazi ideology. 
War-deprived mothers, wives and sisters, hero-hungry, 
were at the outset easy victims to a canonade directed 
by a Fuhrer; bas-bleus, militant feminists and really 
talented and valuable, but unmotherly types have been 
effectually silenced, until at the present time perhaps 
“a larger proportion of women than men are sincere 
National Socialists.” 

The activity involved in bringing this about has been 
frantic; marriage campaigns, marriage-loan programs 
have followed one another in bewildering succession; 
all in order to meet the world’s crying need for more 
and more Nazis, to restore the family as the all-im- 
portant social unit, aid to the State, with woman se- 
curely established as high priestess of Kuchen und 
Kinder. A more or less abortive attempt has been made 
to define “womanly work”; silence is the answer to the 
query as to whether or no such toil extends to work in 
munitions’ factories! 

The perversion intrinsic to the whole Nazi movement 
is indicated in its inevitable failure in this important 
sphere of the family. Far from making for the strong 
family unit, it has, because of its immoral end, set up 
a tension between the family circle and the totalitarian 
state that demands so much of the personal time and 
vitality of father, mother and children. It has usurped 
to an unheard of degree the protective, economic, edu- 
cational, religious, recreational, affectional and repro- 
ductive functions peculiar to the family. 

FRANK FADNER 


WITH BURGOYNE 
ALONG LAKE GEORGE 


GuNs oF BurGoYNE. By Bruce Lancaster. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2.50 
HAD Mr. Lancaster entitled this volume “Gunners of 
Burgoyne,” he would have given his readers a much 
truer hint of the material of his story. For, in spite of 
the splendid portrait he has drawn of that hearty figure 
“Gentleman Johnny” Burgoyne, there are two charac- 
ters who in interest tower considerably above this Gen- 
eral of kindly heart and easy virtue. These two are Kurt 
Ahrens, a young lieutenant from Hanau, and one of his 
gunners, Gustav Rentner, a peasant who was pressed 
into service against his will, but who became a most 
valuable soldier under the tutelage of Ahrens. Whatever 
exciting moments come into the story, and these are 
many, Ahrens and Rentner are in the midst of them. 
In fact both of them thrive on excitement, and thus 
—_ the story alive when it might otherwise become 
The book takes us from the city of Hanau across the 
sea to the settlements along Lake George and the Hud- 
son River, the theatre of Burgoyne’s activity, and ul- 
timately to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where the British 
troops wait with their general for passage home to 
England. It is a record that does much credit to the 
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North American farmers and to the mercenary Hes- 
sians as well, setting the latter off in rather sad con- 
trast to the stalwart troops of His British Majesty. 

Of course there is a love motif which is rather clev- 
erly woven into the story. And naturally enough Kurt 
Ahrens is the hero. The object of his affections is 
Judith Hunnewell, whom he rescued from the Indians, 
of whom he lost sight in the course of the various 
marches, and whom at last he found safely tucked away 
in Cambridge. The story had to end that way or else 
end as a failure, and it is far from that. 

The occasional contrasts that are brought out in the 
course of the book between the old-world way of life 
and that of the new, the freedom of the latter, the lack 
of class distinction, the chance to get on, gives a certain 
zest to its pages. As far as the English soldiers and 
Johnny Burgoyne were concerned, the war of 1775 was 
a thankless task, because nothing quite succeeds like 
success. JosEPH R. N. MAXWELL 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CURRICULUM. Edited by Harold 

Rugg. D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.75 
BASED on a false conception of education and de- 
mocracy, as well as the purpose of the curriculum in 
education, the book is so replete with fundamental 
fallacies and inconsistencies as to defy enumeration or 
description. The reader is referred to the article in this 
issue on p. 58 for more extensive comment on this 
very damaging work. 


AFTER THE VerDICT. By Elizabeth Jordan. D. Apple- 

ton-Century Co. $2 
JANICE was not indicted by the coroner’s jury for the 
murder of her step-mother, but the circumstances of 
the accidental shooting, the heartless probing at the 
inquest, and the blatant newspaper notoriety left the 
sensitive girl with the feeling that she would always be 
under suspicion and that thoughtless or malignant 
neighbors would keep the story alive. She flees to New 
York in disguise to try to regain a sense of security by 
devoting herself to the service of those in need. 

The combination of attempted concealment and ac- 
tivity in good works sets the scene for many stirring 
adventures, the principal one being with the young man 
who as guest at the house warming had provided the 
revolver with which the shooting was done. He had taken 
all the blame on himself and was trying to make atone- 
ment by facing the critics at home. His efforts to win 
Janice over to his view and to get her to return as his 
wife supplies the romance and a study of character that 
bears out the author’s reputation for understanding hu- 
man nature. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


THE VIOLENT TAKE IT BY StorM. By Dorothy Mac- 

kinder. Sheed & Ward. $2 
THIS is a good first novel; nobody pretends that it is 
a great one. It is the story of a bad little girl and a 
spiritual priest who works in her the profoundest hu- 
man influence of her life. She becomes an actress and a 
saint; he becomes worldly and proud. The lives of these 
two are set among the native names, places and things 
of Old Spain. The writing is smooth and even. 

But the novel is not arresting because it is told as 
if it were an actual happening. It is like a chronicle 
transcribed out of the Spanish, with no view to suspense, 
wonder, surprise, humor or pathos. The splendid ideas 
expressed here and there have been only half realized. 
These thoughts and the situations that give them birth 
have not been looked at long enough to see in them 
the depth and mystery that are beheld by those who 
have endured the suffering of patience. The author skims 
with abandon; she should have plunged with restraint. 
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Also, one senses a lack of the true Latin flavor even 
while admiring the skill and good workmanship of the 
substitute. All this, however, is said by severe com- 
parison with The Bridge; and, sincerely, there is great 
promise in Dorothy Mackinder. Tuomas B. FEENEY 

{ 

Iva. By Gésta of Geijerstam. E. P. Dutton and Co. $2 
THE peace and rustic charm that were found in Mr. 
Geijerstam’s Storevik have developed into a more rugged 
realism in his most recent character study, Jva. There 
is tragedy in this volume, the tragedy of a human soul 
at odds with self and with the human race in general. 

Having lost, through mismanagement, the property 
he had inherited from his father, Iva dashes from home 
to the shelter of a mountain hut to eat out his heart. 
From this vantage point he looks back upon the calamity 
that has befallen him and the foolhardiness of his sub- 
sequent actions. This done, he proceeds to become in- 
volved in more and more misfortunes which are visited 
upon him because of his several weaknesses. 

The story moves swiftly with a certain suggestion of 
an untameable fate behind it. Its characters are few, 
and these are somewhat stolidly fitted into a dreary 
background. If they are in any way attractive, their at- 
traction is slight, nipped in the bud by their sustained 
reticences. Much artistry went into the creation of Iva. 
Psychologically he is well drawn, consistently, relent- 
lessly, and there is little room for him in one’s sym- 
pathies. There were many delightfully sunshiny charac- 
ters in Storevik which are missed in the story of Iva. 
The humor in this volume is sparse and frostbitten, 
its mood is dull. Once this mood is accepted, the book is 
quite readable. JosEPH R. N. MAXWELL 


PoeMs oF Rosert Frost. Henry Holt and 
Co. 
THREE Pulitzer Prizes awarded to him have confirmed 
the position Robert Frost holds among the arbiters of 
contemporary literature. But his books also command 
a large popular sale or his publisher would not dare 
to be so lavish in the format of the present volume, 
which includes the contents of all six of his best-known 
books and a new preface, “The Shape a Poem Makes.” 
Frost, the philosopher, and especially the political 
philosopher, is too flavorous of Emerson to be taken 
very seriously. He does not need the nod of the second 
Roosevelt, any more than his friend, the late Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, was the better poet for receiving 
the smile of the first. With the exception of Death of 
a Hired Man, the longer pieces of Frost do not, for me, 
possess the validity of such lyrics as After Apple-Pick- 
ing and Stopping by Woods on A Snowy Evening. Hav- 
ing written the American Shropshire Lad in his shorter 
poems, Frost is entitled to follow Housman’s The Name 
and Nature of Poetry with a theoretical disquisition of 
his own, which may explain and does not distract from 
the magic of the poems following it. ALFrep BARRETT 


A Diary or My Times. By Georges Bernanos. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THE virtuosity of a master of language, violent lan- 
guage, is the predominant impression left by this book 
and the translator does justice to it. But the violent 
universalism and indiscriminateness of this savage attack 
on the established order must leave even the “non- 
stupid” (“the stupid” are presumably dissenters from 
M. Bernanos) at a loss to find “one without blame.” 
However, M. Bernanos’ fury in his fierce 250-page at- 
tack of everything does center on His Excellency, the 
Bishop of Palma in Majorca and the Franco forces. His 
ipse dixit is the sole evidence accessible in the book for 
the disorders submitted as “irrefutable” condemnation 
of the victors in Spain. 

Merely to enumerate the rest of the denounced, many 
more lines would be required than are available. For 
M. Bernanos finds objects for his attacks over the whole 
wide world. However, the fine flower of partisan pam- 
phleteering is this: the Jocistes sneered at for reclaim- 
ing the Communist Worker! Jos. M.-F. MARIQuE 





ART 





EVER since this column began in America, I have been 
making it a practice to draw attention to indigenous 
art—not taken in the narrow sense of Indian art, the 
art of the indigenes, but rather of such art as, with 
European backgrounds, grew and flourished on our own 
American soil. We are reaching the season of the year 
when the Colonial and early Federal mansions of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland are once more opened to the public, 
the season when the ordinary citizen may see some of 
the finest architectural achievements of our country. 
I cannot help taking the opportunity to inform such 
readers as do not know it that this season exists. 

To Catholics the information should be particularly 
interesting, for a reasonably large number of the Mary- 
land and Virginia houses have Catholic associations, and 
some are monuments to the devotion and steadfast Faith 
of the earliest English-speaking Catholics of America. 
Is it necessary to point out that no such associations 
are connected with the Colonial architecture of New 
England or New York? The sociological differences be- 
tween the New England and the Southern colonies are 
well known. New Englanders were either small farmers 
of fine character but restricted means, or else merchants 
and townsmen who saw no advantage in owning more 
land than was immediately convenient. Your New Eng- 
land merchant’s house stood foursquare to the main 
street of his town, for all to see and admire. There is 
no need to open such houses to the public; the public 
can see them at all seasons. Your Southern man was 
either a slave or a tenant or a landlord. Just as only 
the merchant in New England could afford a “great 
house,” so only the landlord in the South could afford 
a “manor” and perhaps a town house in the bargain. 
The landlord, however, valued land, and he wanted 
privacy. So his manor was built well off any highway; 
it was—-and is—not for the public to see, but for the 
life of his own family. 

It is for this reason that a man could travel through 
most of Maryland and Virginia without even knowing 
that the “great houses” exist. In most cases they are 
hidden from the road; their entrance drives are sand 
farm roads just like the entrance drives of the most 
uninteresting tenant neighbor. But if one knows where 
to turn off, the reward is great. Here is an American 
heritage which represents a way of life we may, for 
reasons of social justice, never wish to see again. Yet 
it is a way of life which, like monarchy, has its justifica- 
tion and its nobility. From this way of life sprang many 
of our noblest Americans—George Washington, Charles 
Carroll, the Lees, the Harrisons. 

I am sure that no such motives as these prompted 
the ladies of our federated garden clubs to arrange for 
an annual public opening of the great houses of Virginia 
and Maryland. It was probably, rather, an unmixed mo- 
tive of pride and (may I breathe the word) snobbery. 
But regardless of the immediate motive, the effect is 
good. We can all of us see the relics—charming and 
gracious and gentle—of a mode of living completely 
alien to our own. It is an experience worth having. 
For this was a mode of living, not a mere vain show 
like the Long Island castles of over-rich capitalists (an- 
other dead thing, it seems!). 

Well do I remember the effect one of these houses 
had on a modern architect of my acquaintance who had 
never been in Maryland or Virginia before. He studied 
the whole thing; examined the construction and said: 
“There is functionalism and vital design in one.” Which 
is not to say, for a moment, that we should, having the 
means, build replicas of them! So if an April or May 
wanderlust seizes you, remember the old places of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. Ask your local garden club for 
details. Harry Lorin BInsse 


THEATRE 








THE FLASHING STREAM. Though The Flashing 
Stream left us after six performances, it was such an 
amazing offering that it deserves consideration. 

Most of us who know a good many Englishmen very 
well have formed firm convictions about Englishmen in 
general. We believe they are inarticulate, shy, and that 
they hold the world’s record as repressers of human 
emotions, especially their own. An evening at the Bilt- 
more Theatre, following the more or less exciting 
course of Victor Payne Jennings’ production of The 
Flashing Stream, suggested that we are all wrong in 
these ideas. Mr. Charles Morgan, the distinguished 
author of the play, is also the dramatic critic of the 
London Times and the author of a number of successful 
books. The Flashing Stream was his first play, and if 
it proved anything at all it proved that Englishmen are 
not inarticulate, not shy, and not emotionally repressed. 
Certainly Mr. Morgan’s Englishmen were not, and he 
ought to know. 

First of all he revealed himself as one of the least 
inarticulate authors in modern drama. The Flashing 
Stream was a madly tumultuous stream of words, fall- 
ing on us from Olympian Heights at times, I admit, 
but with long periods during which they had a lot of 
trouble with the rocks and twists and turns of drama 
they encountered. As for shyness, reserve and the ability 
to control emotion, neither Mr. Morgan nor any of his 
characters suggested that they had ever heard of these 
qualities. From the beginning to the end of the play 
every one of them was in the grip of emotional forces 
clearly beyond self-control. 

At times their condition seems pathological. The lines 
do not justify that diagnosis, but personally I would 
have sent most of them to a clinic and let it go at that. 
There were other simple solutions the playwright might 
have suggested, but he didn’t. His characters grimaced 
in their anguish. They clenched their hands so desperate- 
ly that—to quote the most over-worked expression of 
the day—“the knuckles showed white.” As for shyness 
and reserve, they all told everyone else all about their 
troubles, and usually at the tops of their voices. 

And what was all the excitement about? If you will 
believe it, it was partly about a love affair between 
two of the most brilliant mathematicians in the world, 
and partly about a new torpedo they were experiment- 
ing with at a naval station on the Island of St. Hilary. 

Was the love affair the torpedo? It was not, though 
both the man and woman mathematicians seemed to 
think it was and even the audience got sadly mixed at 
moments. The lovers talked and talked, to one another 
and to everyone else. There was a great deal said about 
sex, and it was expressed with the appalling candor to 
which the modern stage is trying to accustom us. Every 
knuckle on the stage was white by this time, as well 
as many in the audience, owned by spectators who were 
trying to understand the meaning of the general hys- 
teria. All the spectators did understand so far was that 
everyone, including themselves, was suffering. 

In the end the girl mathematician tells a lie to save 
her mathematical lover who is a genius but a bit vague. 
He uses many words and much nerve strain getting 
over the lie, but in the end he generously decides to 
marry the girl. The torpedo, too, is going to be all right. 

Margaret Rawlings and Godfrey Tearle had the réles 
of the distraught lovers and in my opinion sadly over- 
acted them both. The direction by Peter Croswell was 
at times almost as vague as the play, and there was 
little doubt that all the players were inwardly as dis- 
traught as they appeared to be. The dark thought oc- 
curred to me that Mr. Morgan must have assisted in 
the direction before the company left London. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





EAST SIDE OF HEAVEN. The cosmic title bestowed 
upon this melange of verbal comedy, song and human 
interest story is appropriate inasmuch as it suggests a 
certain airiness of matter and method, even if it smacks 
of strained Tinpan Allegory. Director David Butler has 
craftily welded a series of situations into a flexible plot 
and, with the help of bright dialog, holds up the prosy 
end of the production while the lyrical portions, under 
the ingratiating supervision of Bing Crosby, get in their 
effective work. The star works himself up from musical 
messenger boy to radio performer, with an interlude as 
a taxi troubadour, while caring for a baby abandoned by 
its mother and anxiously sought by a grumpy grand- 
father. Roommate and fiancée assist the adoption until 
the parents of the child reunite to solve the problem. 
The film is a well-rounded production, ranging through 
domestic farce to purely musical trimmings. Bing Crosby 
again demonstrates a flair for light comedy, seconded by 
Mischa Auer in an eccentric réle. Joan Blondell, C. Au- 
brey Smith, Irene Hervey and Jerome Cowan are also 
featured in a fine family diversion. (Universal) 


THE HARDYS RIDE HIGH. If there is a formula in- 
volved in the making of this series it amounts to an in- 
sistence on the fallibility of human nature and this meet- 
ing takes up, in particular, the vanity of human wishes. 
But even a slight tendency toward disjointedness is 
smoothed over by the essential good humor of the satire. 
When the Hardys face the prospect of inheriting two 
millions, all but the Judge begin to cultivate the social 
extravagances. The irrepressible Andy almost becomes 
a boy-about-town under the influence of a chorus girl, 
while his sister and aunt go in for wardrobes and ro- 
mance respectively. In the end, they are all satisfied with 
solvency. George Seitz has distributed interest widely in 
this film, giving most of the family characters an episode 
in which to highlight some aspect of folly. Lewis Stone, 
Mickey Rooney, Cecelia Parker, Sara Haden, Fay Holden 
and the others are splendid in réles they have made dis- 
tinctively their own. This is recommended family fun. 
(MGM) 


BACK DOOR TO HEAVEN. This is a tear-jerker of the 
new social consciousness dispensation and as dreary a 
drama as a sick philosophy could inspire. It is melo- 
drama without the happy ending and brought up to date 
with touches of expressionism and drugstore pyschology. 
The story of a man who went wrong as a pilfering mop- 
pet and who ends a wild escape from jail under a hail of 
police bullets is unrelieved misery. By manipulation of 
responsibilities, society is arraigned for this human fail- 
ure and there is so much emphasis on the coercive effect 
of environment that the essence of dramatic interest is 
lost. When the drama takes to determinism and discards 
free will, it degenerates into a puppet show. The incident 
of the class reunion, which climaxes the film, shows an 
advanced use of the strawman technique and William K. 
Howard’s direction is, in the main, slow and sententious. 
Wallace Ford and Aline MacMahon are undone in a pic- 
ture that needs large doses of George Meredith’s “tonic 
of comedy.” This is a picture for depressed adults. 
(Paramount) 


THE FAMILY NEXT DOOR. In a plethora of family 
films, this mediocre comedy will certainly not blaze any 
new trails to popularity but it may do well enough for 
modest tastes. Hugh Herbert lends conviction to the réle 
of a plumber harassed by an ambitious wife. Quick 
money schemes almost bring disaster but the gambling 
family learns no salutary lesson. Eddie Quillan and Ruth 
Donnelly bolster the old plot well enough under Joseph 
Santley’s direction. (Universal) THomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


LIFE-LONG ambitions were realized. . . . His first test 
at solo guillotining a brilliant success, an eighty-year- 
old Gallic was given the full-time job of executioner 
for France. He will be officially known as Monsieur de 
Paris. Monsieur de Paris’ family have produced some 
of the cleverest guillotineers in French history. . . . The 
School for Office Boys in New York conferred diplomas 
on twenty-one graduates. . . . Mankind’s age-old desire 
for a permanent crease in pants and other garments 
appeared on the verge of fulfilment. A New Yorker ob- 
tained a patent on a process for crease-permanency. The 
permanent crease will soon be as familiar as the per- 
manent wave, crease experts predicted. . . . Viewpoints 
in the educational world continued to clash. In Massa- 
chusetts two high school boys fought a sabre duel... . 
In the West a principal refused to return to his school 
as long as a certain individual occupied the réle of pupil 
in the institution. .. . Law enforcement was active... . 
Wisconsin under-sheriffs seized a set of false teeth from 
the non-paying owner. . . . Charged with employing 
abusive language when he described the small amount 
of jelly handed out by the Engine House Commissary, 
a Louisville fireman was fired. . .. A new social custom 
was inaugurated in New York. A convict there, after 
being sentenced to from five to ten years, sent the judge 
and the district attorney Easter cards. . . . The far-flung 
ramifications of the European crisis were glimpsed. A 
man in Western Canada, whose big toes were grafted 
on from the amputated feet of a German soldier, dis- 
closed he would have the toes removed. They “acted 
up” terribly during the Czecho-Slovakian crisis. It was 
feared, should Hitler take Rumania, the smaller, non- 
German toes might become conscious of the crisis, begin 
to wiggle painfully. ... A speedy turtle named Hitler 
was debarred from a turtle race in Detroit. ... 


The old saying: “It is difficult to know what to do,” was 
shown to be true. . . . A Chicago policeman installed 
seven burglar alarms in his house, one on each win- 
dow. A burglar picked out the transom for h‘s entrance. 
. . . Citizens of a Connecticut town felt they were well 
protected against conflagrations until the local fire house 
burned to the ground. . . . Hearing that a bank was 
about to fail, a Southwesterner took his $2,000 roll out, 
put it in a safe at home. Robbers took the roll and the 
safe, and the bank did not fail. . . . An Easterner at- 
tempted suicide three times without success, became 
discouraged. ... 


The nation was amazed at the newspaper accounts which 
told of a sixteen-year-old girl, daughter of a share-crop- 
per, who left her home, journeyed to Memphis, Tenn. .. . 
She had never seen electric lights, elevators, trolley cars 
or movies; never listened to a radio. She did not know 
who Hitler, Mussolini or Roosevelt were. Though intel- 
ligent, she was as unfamiliar with the wonders of mod- 
ern civilization as though she had lived her sixteen years 
on a desert island. . . . Shown around Memphis, she 
exclaimed: “I have to pinch myself to be sure I’m alive. 
But I know it couldn’t be a dream, because I never 
dreamed about anything as wonderful as this.” . . . The 
country is astonished on discovering a girl ignorant 
about radios and electric lights and trolley cars, but 
it is not astonished at seeing millions of boys and girls 
ignorant about God and their own souls. .. . One Ameri- 
can girl does not know who Hitler is: that’s simply 
amazing. Millions of American girls do not know who 
Christ is: that’s not amazing at all in this so-called 
Christian country. . . . The Travelers Aid Society told 
the Tennessee girl who Hitler is. Will our educational 
system, please, tell the millions of American boys and 
girls who Christ is? THE PARADER 











